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NOVEMBER. 


BY MAURICE FRANCIS EGAN. 


The crimson, and the russet, and the gold, 

The palest green that gives a hint of Spring, 

And nameless colors that swift breezes 
fling 

From waving trees; tall dahlias crisped by 
cold 

Vie with the sunrise, as some men when old 

Are brightest, or as swans, when dying, 
sing, 

Or a sweet strain the fickle zephyrs bring 

Stopped short before its burden is all told. 

O fair November, lesson us, we pray; 

O sweet, sad season, teach us ere you go; 

O teach us, ere your mellow lights have 
passed 

The secret in the fading of your day; 

That when life’s end approaches, we may 
know 

The way to make our fairest, brightest, /ast/ 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Before the next issue of the WomAn’s 
JOURNAL the national and State elections 
will have taken place,—elections fraught 
with the most momentous consequences 
to the women of the United States, yet in 
which no woman (outside the four en- 
franchised States) will have had the chance 
to cast a ballot. Women are not only 
involved in the consequences of the elec- 
tion, but consciously involved and keenly 
interested; and a multitude of them are 
feeling more acutely than ever before the 
injustice of denying them a vote in regard 
to matters which so closely concern them, 





The Boston Herald calls attention to 
the fact that only about 600 women in 
Chicago voted for regents of the State 
University, and argues from this that full 
suffrage ought not to be granted to wom- 
en. Some little time ago, the newspapers 
published the figures of the men’s vote at 
the school elections in a large number of 
Illinois towns. In one town only two 
men voted, and in many others the record 
was not much better. But nobody claimed 
this as a reason why the few men who did 
wish to vote should be forbidden. 


Every man with the slightest political 
experience knows that if the school com- 
mittee of Boston were chosen on a sepa- 
rate day, when there were no more excit- 
ing officers to be voted for, only a small 
fraction of the men would turn out to vote. 
Toronto, which used to choose its school 
committee at a separate election, has 
changed its system and now chooses them 
at the general municipal election. The 
change was made on the avowed ground 
that it was impossible to get out more 
than a handful of men to vote for school 








officers, The experience is the same 
everywhere. When the school officers 
alone are to be chosen, the vote of men is 
always very small unless some unusually 
exciting issue sends it up. It is no wonder 
that, under the overshadowing public in- 
terest in the Philippines and the question 
of “Imperialism,” only a few hundred 
women in Chicago took the trouble to 
vote for regents of the State University. 
It is what might have been expected. 





The Governor of Massachusetts, at a 
meeting in Hyde Park on Oct. 31, made 
an earnest appeal to men to take enough 
interest in their country to vote. He re- 
minded them of the great national issues 
at stake, and said: 

It has always seemed to me almost in- 
comprehensible that in the United States 
of America there are so many persons who 
are indifferent to their public duties... . 
I scorn the man who in this United States 
of America cannot find enough of inter- 
eet to carry him to the polls on election 
day.... In Boston something like 68 per 
cent, of the voters cast their votes in an 
ordinary election. That has always sur- 
prised me, and I would that any words of 
mine could change that condition of 
things. 

The Governor did not hint that those 
men who are public spirited enough to 
wish to vote should be forbidden because 
there are others who are less so. Then 
why apply that sort of reasoning to wom- 
en? Itisa poor rule that will not work 
both ways. 





An interesting Conference of the Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Women 
was held on Nov. 2, at 3 Park Street, Bos- 
ton. It was for officers and members only. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe presided, and a 
good deal of important business was 
transacted. Another Conference will be 
held in New York City in March. 





THE FORTNIGHTLY. 


The regular fortnightly meeting of the 
Massachusetts W. S. A. will be held at 
the suffrage headquarters, 3 Park Street, 
on Tuesday, Nov. 8, at 2.30 P.M. Madame 
Dario Papa will speak on ‘The Condition 
of Women in Italy.” Madame Papa, who 
is the widow of an Italian Republican 
journalist, has written, as well as spoken, 
with much earnestness and pathos in be- 
half of the starving and imprisoned Ital- 
ians. Members will be admitted by ticket. 
Others on payment of fifteen cents at the 
door. Light refreshments will be served 
as usual, 





MADAME DREYFUS. 


If Dreyfus is released, he will owe it to 
his wife, says the Boston Transcript. 
When her husband was degraded before 
the army of France, in the largest public 
square in Paris, on the morning of Jan. 5, 
1895, Madame Dreyfus vowed that she 
would never rest until she had proved his 
innocence. When Colonel Henry confessed 
that he had forged the letter which was 
the chief evidence against Captain Drey- 
fus, Madame Dreyfus fell upon her knees, 
in an ecstasy of thanksgiving. ‘It is 
coming! He will be freed! O God, I thank 
thee!’ she cried. Her face was that of a 
glorified Nemesis—and Nemesis she is 
proving to her husband’s enemies. 

After his degradation, Dreyfus was ban- 
ished to the Ile du Diable, off the coast of 
French Guiana, in South America. It was 
formerly a leper island. It is so unhealthy 
that some of his guards have died there, 
and so lonely that one became insane. 
Dreyfus slept in chains, and was kept in 
a kind of walled-in bear-pit, whence the 
sky alone was visible. He was constantly 
watched by armed guards, and the horrors 
of the place made him gray and almost 
imbecile in three years. Despite all this, 
Madame Dreyfus pleaded to be allowed to 
share his exile, but in vain. 

Then she set to work. Means were not 
wanting. Dreyfus is the son of the wealth- 
iest cotton-spinner in Alsace, and his wife, 
to whom he had been married five years 
before his conviction, was the daughter of 
a rich diamond merchant of Paris, and 
brought her husband an ample dowry. 
Every waking moment was now given to 
plans for his vindication. And while she 
worked she prayed. 

She journeyed to Berlin, and threw her- 
self at the feet of the German Emperor. 
“A word from you, sire—only a word! 
Say to the French ministry that you never 
received information from my husband!” 
The German Emperor spoke the word. 
He directed that it be officially given out 
that no information had ever come to the 
German embassy from Captain Dreyfus. 





Madame Dresfus journeyed next to St. 
Petersburg and appealed to the Czar. She 
so impressed him that she induced him to 
give a semi-official expression of his wish 
that the case might be re-opened. She 
begged the intercession of the Pope. She 
petitioned for the friendly offices of King 
Humbert of Italy. A pleading letter 
reached the Queen Regent of Spain. Each 
of these potentates expressed friendly con- 
cern, and a desire to see the case probed 
to the bottom. Opinions from such sources 
produced a vast number of reflected opin- 
ions of the same nature. The pebbles 
dropped by Madame Dreyfus were send- 
ing out some far-reaching ripples. 

The Sivcle, the most powerful of the 
pro- Dreyfus papers, published all the cor- 
respondence between the exiled husband 
and the waiting wife. The letters made 
many converts to the Dreyfus side. She 
next saw General Billot, the minister of 
war, and, later, his successor, M. Cavai- 
gnac. She laid before them what she con- 
sidered indisputable proofs of her hus- 
band’s innocence. She saw, too, the for- 
eign minister, M. Hanotaux, and brought 
some evidence to his attention. 

Her incessant, sleuthlike upturning of 
evidence secured the trial of Colonel Es- 
terhazy. The evidence against him was 
not sufficient to convict, but he was not 
fully exonerated. The French—both in 
the army and outside it—were thinking 
about the Dreyfus case with more inter- 
est, if less fury, than at the time of the 
trial. Madame Dreyfus’ leaven was 
working. 

She secured the keen personal interest 
of M. Zola. He wrote some inflammatory 
pleas for justice for Captain Dreyfus. 
They were published in the Aurore, and 
aroused the populace to a frenzy. Zola 
and his publishers were sued for libel. 
They were tried, and received sentences 
of imprisonment for one year. They de- 
clared themselves, like Dreyfus, the mar- 
tyrs of anti-Jewish conspiracy, and wisely 
placed themselves beyond the reach of 
the turnkey. 

Max Nordan, another famous writer, 
dipped his pen in concentrated gall, and 
wrote of the wrongs of Dreyfus and the 
corruption of the French army. Madame 
Dreyfus smiled. The rest—the flight of 
Esterhazy, the arrest of Henry, the myste- 
rious suicide—or was it assassination?— 
we know. The ball set rolling by the wife 
has grown to a wondrous size. 

And Madame Dreyfus? The plucky lit- 
tle wife is radiant with joy. A year ago, 
when everything looked gray, and hope 
was almost dead, she wrote: “I am con- 
vinced of my husband’s absolute inno- 
cence, and mean to prove it. Jehovah 
will, ere long, crush his enemies, and re- 
store him to me!’ In achbarming village 
near Paris, within sight of grim Mont 
Valerien, where the forger, Colonel 
Henry, came to his dishonored end, Lucie 
Eugenie Dreyfus and her children have 
quietly lived on, while the mills of God 
have slowly ground out a portion of the 
truth. There—now in radiant hope—the 
little wife still waits. 





ARE WOMEN CONCERNED? 

‘‘Women are not concerned in politics; 
their interests lie within the home, and 
they have no need of the ballot.” With 
this declaration sounding in my ears, I 
take up the Boston daily papers for two 
days, Oct. 31 and Nov. 1, and these are 
some of the things I find: 

At the last meeting of the Boston Board 
of Aldermen, a proposition from the 
Brookline Gas Light Company was re- 
ceived and referred, which promises to 
supply coal gas for furnaces to heat houses 
at fifty cents per thousand cubic feet. If 
a safe, satisfactory, and cheap gas for fuel 
could supplant the present coal-shoveling, 
ash-sifting, dust-raising, and generally 
exasperating process necessary to keep a 
furnace going, it would mean unmeasured 
relief and comfort to housekeepers. This 
is a pending question in municipal politics. 

At this same meeting a license was 
granted the Dorchester Woman’s Club- 
house Association for musical and dra- 
matic entertainments, and one to Harriet 
L. Tobin for a dancing academy. Peti- 
tions were considered from six women 
concerning sidewalks, from one about 
public lamps, and from oné for a license 
for a lying-in hospital. Claims from five 
women for damages and reimbursements 
came before the Board. The interests of 
a number of non-voting women seem to 
demand dealings with this political and 
elective body. An ordinance was passed 
giving the Water Commissioner the right 





to locate and supply drinking fountains, 
and it was ordered that $6,500 be ex- 
pended for drainage, sanitary improve- 
ments, etc., at the House of Reformation, 
measures in which philanthropic women 
are supposed to be interested. 

Boston property holders, including 
many women, have just paid their taxes, 
which through greater valuation, in- 
creased rate of taxation and sewer 
charges, are unusually high. The pater- 
nal supervision and lavish expenditures of 
the city of Boston tax its homes $12 on 
every $1,000 valuation. 

The Police Commissioners have ordered 
the liquor dealers in a certain part of 
West Roxbury to find new locations be- 
cause of the opposition of the residents. 
It is reported that the Retail Liquor Deal- 
ers’ Association of New Bedford, Mass., 
will support certain candidates for the 
Legislature, because these candidates are 
believed to be in favor of opening the 
saloons upon holidays, Labor Day and the 
Fourth of July. A referendum bill to 
obtain the voice of the voters on the local 
option question has been introduced in 
the Vermont Senate. The newly elected 
General Assembly of South Carolina will 
endeavor to abolish the dispensary law 
and enact a prohibition or local option 
law. In such measures as these are not 
many women vitally interested? 

To come back to Boston, the local polit- 
ical candidates are discoursing about bet- 
ter school and bathing facilities, play- 
grounds for the children, and lower taxes. 
In compliance with an order made by the 
last Legislature, a reduction in suburban 
fares on the steam railroads is under con. 
sideration by the railroad commissioners. 
Women ride on steam cars and pay fares. 
Governor Wolcott has announced that one 
dollar a day will be paid for every soldier 
cared for in the hospitals. A number of 
sick and wounded soldiers have been cared 
for in hospitals sustained and conducted 
by women. 

Mrs. Alice N. Lincoln has submitted to 
the Governor a report containing a digest 
of the facts ascertained by her through 
visiting and investigating twenty-two jails 
and houses of correction in this State. Of 
4,618 prisoners, 768 were women. Mrs. 
Lincoln says: ‘There is no reason why 
eleven prisons should provide exercise for 
prisoners, and eleven should do without; 
why in three prisons women should be 
kept under the care of men; why in only 
fifteen work should be provided, and why, 
in general, the standard of cleanliness 
should be high in but half the county 
prisons of the State.’’ In conclusion, she 
announces that ‘‘a bill asking that all the 
county jails and houses of correction may 
be placed under the care and control of 
the prison commission will be presented 
to the Legislature of the Commonwealth 
during its coming session.” Mrs. Lincoln 
is interested in this branch of politics. 

Passing from city and State politics to 
national, I continue to find women, chil- 
dren, and homes involved. The general 
superintendent of the railway mail service 
urges that some provision be made by 
Congress for the relief of the families of 
clerks killed while on duty. The question 
is raised whether the wife and family of a 
respectable Chinese merchant of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., can be admitted to this coun- 
try under the immigration laws which do 
not prevent the importation of Chinese 
women as slaves on the Pacific coast. The 
war investigating committee has conclud- 
ed its inspection of Southern camps. 
Preparations are going on for the depar- 
ture of troops for the occupation of Cuba. 
The people of Porto Rico demand territo- 
rial rights and the installation of regular 
civil government. The Peace Commis- 
sioners demand the cession of the Philip- 
pines to the United States, which means 
a large standing army and other serious 
consequences. 

Such is the record, in part, of American 
politics for two brief days. Are women 
concerned? Current politics affect the 
lives and homes of women at various 
points, from the cellar furnace to the sons 
and brothers in uniform. However closely 
a woman may entrench herself in her 
home, and proclaim her indifference to 
politics, the burdens, penalties, and re- 
sults of politics will in some way find her 
out. Law and government are politics 
crystallized into power. The quality of 
city and State laws and the character of 
national policy are determined by the 
elections and the men elected. The main- 
spring of the whole complicated mechan- 
ism of American politics and government 
is the ballot. 


Are women concerned? F. M. A. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. ELizaBetH CAapy STANTON has 
come out for Col. Theodore Roosevelt in a 
letter in the N. Y. Sun. 


Mrs. H. L. T. Woxcort, of Dedham. 
Mass, will start on Nov. 9 for Honolulu, 
where she is planning to spend nine 
months studying the botany and biology 
of the island. 


Mrs. MARGARET BLACK, of Glasgow, 
Scotland, is a member of the city board of 
education. She is also an officer of the 
school of cookery, and is active in other 
lines of valuable work. 


Mrs. CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON 
scored a good point the other day, when 
referring to the fact that purity of the 
city’s milk supply is governed by politics. 
She said: “This matter of politics is not 
‘outside the home,’ it is inside the baby!’ 


Mrs. JuLiaA WARD Howe has finished 
writing her ‘“‘Reminiscences,” and they 
will soon begin to appear serially in the 
Atlantic. Mrs. Howe’s many-sided life 
has brought her in contact with an un- 
usual number of interesting and famous 
persone, and her reminiscences ought to 
be rich reading. 


Miss PAULINE BRADFORD MACKIE is 
the author of ‘‘Mademoiselle De Berny,” 
and “Ye Little Salem Maide,” which are 
about to be dramatized. She is the daugh- 
ter of an Episcopal clergyman of Toledo, 
O., but has spent much time in Washing- 
ton, D.C. The success of her first books 
has encouraged her to devote herself to 
literary work. 


Mrs. HANNAH B. THompson, of Cen- 
tre Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass., has a 
large exhibit of painting on china in the 
Household Art Department of the Me- 
chanics’ Fair, which is rarely beautiful. 
She has been busily engaged in this branch 
of art work for the past eight years, paint- 
ing and firing china, and teaching. Com- 
petent critics pronounce her work su- 
perior in every respect. She also paints 
in oil, and is now engaged on a fruit 
piece for a member of the celebrated 
Haviland firm of New York. 


Countess HENCKEL, of Paris, owns 
what is believed to be the most magnifi- 
cent pearl necklace in the world. It is 
composed of three historical necklaces, 
each famous in its day. One of them, 
valued at $10,000, was sold to the Countess 
by a Spanish grandee, and is known as 
the “‘necklace of the Virgin of Atokha.” 
The second belonged to the ex Queen of 
Naples, sister of the late Empress of 
Austria. The third was worn by the 
Empress Eugenie on state occasions, and 
sold not long ago to a firm of London 
jewellers for $100,000. 


Mrs AMELIA GERE MASON has written 
an article in the Century Magazine to show 
that the American Woman’s Clubis the 
19th century child of the 18th century 
French salon. She says that ‘“‘both repre- 
sent a mania for knowledge, a change of 
ideals,a radical revolution in social life, and 
an unprecedented increase in the authority 
of women.” She regards the club, “not 
as a conservator of social traditions, or 
the creator of social standards, or a 
tribunal of criticism, but as a literary and 
political training school, a maker of citi- 
zens with a broader outlook into the 
world of affairs, a powerful engine of 
moral force. . . . Its greatest direct value 
is this moral force, which is the outgrowth 
of centuries of sternly moral heritage, and 
runs through all the avenues of life.’’ 


Miss SyLvia CorFin, a Red Cross nurse, 
died on Oct. 29, at the Post-Graduate 
Hospital in New York City, aftera struggle 
of more than two months with malignant 
typhoid. Miss Coffin organized a nurses’ 
service at Tampa, and on July 2 sailed for 
Santiago with the troops on the transport 
Lampasas. From Santiago the ship was 
ordered to Ponce, where the troops were 
disembarked, and about one hundred sick 
men were received in their stead. For 
these Miss Coffin helped to care during 
the voyage to Fortress Monroe, and it was 
on the Lampasas that she contracted the 
fever. The tale is familiar—a filthy ship, 
insufficient medical and nursing force, 
lack of medicines, lack of food, a polluted 
water supply, suffering on the part of the 
men, and eight of their attendants in- 
fected. The daily papers say: ‘“The noblest 
heroes of the war have been the devoted 
women who, like Miss Coffin, clearly 
understood the dangers they were facing, 
and faced them as unknown individuals, 
with no incentive except the love of coun- 
try and of humanity.” 
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SOUTHERN REMINISCENCES. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE E. MERRICK. 





they have been denied entrance. They 
forget to be grateful to Lucy Stone, Susan 
B. Anthony, and Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
the pioneers who blazed the way for them 


Men have always endowed themselves | to travel in comfort and safety. 


with “inalienable rights,’ and, to secure | 


We are informed that in 1860 there were 


these, governments are instituted among | ten million workers in these United States 


them, “ceriving their just powers from 
the consent of the governed.” That is 
the way they put it. Itis not necessary, 
therefore, to prove that men are free to 
occupy as large a place as they can fill in 
this world. We can find that fact shown 
forth in all the old romances. The hero 
of a past age could swear, quarrel, fight a 
duel, drink to excess, go out and stay 
over night anywhere or everywhere, with- 
out the least prejudice or loss of esteem; 
but the heroine must sit beside her 
mother at home, and always be a little 
angel. 

Since the lapse of the last half century 
some changes have taken place in the con- 
dition of women. By reason of men’s in- 
ventions, which have taken away the 
spinning-wheels and looms from _ the 
homes of the masses, and have placed 
sewing-machines in every cottage in the 
land, women have had more time to de- 
vote to their own improvement. Thus, 
with the march of time, women have 
reached their present place in society, 
which, social science affirms, always 
marks the level of civilization. 

Some epigrammatic writer has said that 
it takes two centuries thoroughly to out- 
grow a folly—one to recognize it, and one 
to do it away. In the latter half of the 
19th century, we are recognizing the in- 
justice of one-half of humanity to the 
other half, but it is to be hoped we shall 
not be so slow in applying a remedy. 


On a clear, bright morning, more than 
fifty years ago, my cousin and I were sit- 
ting on the front gallery of my southern 
plantation home, waiting for Ben, the 
stable boy, to bring up our ponies for an 
early ride. The horses were led up and 
we were just ready to mount when my 
father appeared and enquired where we 
were going. 

“Nowhere at all, papa,” saidI. “We 
shall not go far up the road, and shall 
return in time for breakfast.” 

“You will do nothing of the kind,” said 
my father. ‘“‘You have no brother here to 
ride with you. I think it is improper for 
two young ladies to be seen alone on a 
public road at any time.” 

He ordered the groom to take the horses 
back to the lot, telling him they had been 
ordered by mistake. 

I was indignant, aud had to submit to 
parental authority without protest or 
complaint, but I was prepared for the 
utterance of Mrs. Gage’s pet album-senti- 
ment: ‘There is a word sweeter than 
mother, home, or heaven (with father 
superadded), and that word is ‘liberty!’”’ 
Precedents and examples innumerable had 
marked out a sphere for us, and despotic 
hands were continually lifted to keep 
us revolving in our own orbit, from which 
we could not diverge with impunity. 
When mild reproofs failed, some one was 
always ready to trounce the idiot who was 
so foolhardy as to rebel. 

In this old State of Virginia I recently 
heard an old man say that he considered 
it highly indelicate, immodest, and un- 
womanly for a girl to ride on a bicycle, 
and that such an exhibition should be for- 
bidden by law and made a penal offence 
in the interest of good morals. Such a 
mode of locomotion, he said, should only 
be permitted to men, and it was perfectly 
scandalous to see women and young girls 
propelling wheels with their feet. 

I reminded the man, as gently as I could, 
that women were graciously allowed to 
propel sewing-machines with their feet, 
often beyond the reach of sunshine and 
fresh air, and that I had occasionally seen 
their tender hands splitting kindling wood 
and replenishing tires, but had never heard 
a@ manly remonstrance against these efforts 
to promote the comfort of the family, even 
when such work appeared to belong espe- 
cially to the masculine department. 

Women can now use bicycles in Vir- 
ginia, and working girls can use them in 
going to their daily employment without 
fear of invidious remarks. 

Women are ready to avail themselves of 
the freedom and benefits secured to them 
by the brave and persevering efforts of 
suffragists, but they do not reflect upon 
the hard work performed, or the disinter- 
ested self-sacrifice and distasteful labor 
which has secured so many privileges un- 
known fifty years ago. Mariners on the 
wide and lonely ocean in the olden times 
sailed by the .ight of the north star, mak- 
ing use of a radiance which for forty years 
has traversed space until it reaches this 
planet. The sailors did not calculate the 
time the light took to travel; they only 

used it to direct the ship’s course. In 
like manner thoughtless women pass out 
of their old beaten highways into hundreds 
of new avenues made safe for them, going 
into colleges and professions when they 
can, and wherever they have the means 
and ability to fill places to which hitherto 


of both sexes, one-half of them women, 

| and that they were principally found in 
| New England and other Northern States 
where the factories were situated. They 
were spinning and weaving cotton, mak- 
ing paper, shoes, and other articles of 
commerce, 

In 1890, according to the census of that 
year, the workers numbered twenty-two 
million, an enormous increase in thirty 
years. Doubtless this was largely the 
result of our Civil War, in which a mil- 
lion of men were sacrificed or disabled. 
Certainly we know of many helpless 
women and children who were left with- 
out the means of living, and they had the 
alternative to work or starve. Some have 
said here in the South that there are now 
meu enough in the country to support all 
the women if they would; but the fact is 
they do not. In New York, Chicago, and 
many other cities, thousands vf women rise 
before daylight and-go out to work, return- 
ing in the evening, after a day of toil, to 
the place where they lay their tired bodies 
down to rest in the dim twilight of. de- 
serted and cheerless homes. On a smaller 
scale there is a similar devoted army of 
women doing likewise here in the South. 
Our men are chivalrous, but some who 
are able to provide for the dependent 
women of their households do not live up 
to their privileges. They are beginning to 
encourage women to help themselves; the 
day is passed when a father objects to his 
educated daughter making her own living, 
and that fact needs no apology. 

A prominent and learned man seemed 
to take pride in informing me that his 
young daughter was the first woman who 
had received a degree at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. She had numerous calls to teach, 
and had accepted a position in a Woman’s 
College in Farmville, Va. I was assured 
that it was not necessary for her to make 
her own living, but, with the liberal salary 
offered, this young lady wished to accept, 
and he would not control her. 

There is a remarkable change in the 
public consideration accorded women. At 
the late Reunion of Confederate Veterans, 
the first carriage containing distinguished 
invited guests, immediately following the 
commanding general, bore in column at 
the grand parade, “tthe Daughter of the 
Confederacy,’ Miss Winnie Davis, and 
other ladies. On that occasion I had an 
honored place with three lovely Louisiana 
maids in an elegant carriage drawn by 
four white horses, and many other women 
were equally favored. At the grand 
auditorium Miss Davis was seated at the 
right hand of General Gordon, the presid- 
ing officer. I sat next to her, and witnessed 
her fine, delicate, womanly sense of the 
proper and becoming, as she dispensed to 
the old soldiers ever a kind word as they 
clasped her hand, and beamed upon her 
sweet face with paternal love and admi- 
ration. 

Yellow Sulphur Springs, Va. 

(To be continued.) 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 





Under the title, ‘‘Woman’s Contribution 
to Christianity,’’ Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
and Mrs. Mary A. Livermore contributed 
thoughtful and suggestive articles to a 
recent issue of the Christian Register. 

Mrs. Howe believes that: 


Woman has a distinct office in the 
church; to wit, that of keeping alive the 
spirit of charity and of union. Hers shall 
it be to keep open the doors of the 
Father’s house, to light the fires, sweep 
the hearth, and spread the board for the 
great feast of all nations, at which the 
cup of blessing shall banish the bitterness 
of cursing and anathema, and the happy 
pledge shall be the unity of God’s dear 
children. 


Mrs. Livermore says: 


The true founder of Methodism was 
that remarkable woman, Susanna, mother 
of John and Charles Wesley; and the 
Methodist Church owes its success as 
much to women as to men. The same is 
true of the Roman Catholic Church. Its 
religious orders of women, who are teach- 
ers, nurses, missionaries, financiers, and 
tireless propagandists, constitute its pow- 
erful reserved force, that knows neither 
discouragement nor defeat. Every sect 
in Christendom depends upon the support 
of women, cheerfully given, without stint, 
as circumstances may demand. Three- 
fifths of the membership of the churches 
are women, who, heavily taxed by the de- 
mands of modern society, never fail in 
fealty to their religion, and promptly 
honor the drafts it imposes on them. 


At the meeting of the Methodist Epis- 
copal General Conference of Canada, at 
Toronto, recently, the committee to 
which the subject was referred refused to 
recommend that women be admitted as 
delegates to the meeting of the district 
courts, the Annual Conference, and the 
General Conference. A discussion of 





some length took place, which was re- 





ported as follows in the Toronto Daily 
Globe: 


Rev. Dr. Williamson moved that women 
be admitted to all church courts on an 
equality with men. He was convinced 
that the time had come for this change. 
He said that the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety and the W. C. T. U. proved, by the 
ability they displayed in the conduct of 
their own affairs, that they could give val- 
uable assistance to the Conference. 

Judge Chesley, of Nova Scotia, also put 
himself on record as in favor of equal 
rights. He moved an amendment that in 
all parts of the discipline where the words 
*‘laymen”’ or “‘delegates,”’ etc., occur, they 
should be interpreted as applying to both 
sexes. He said that between two-thirds 
and three-fourths of the membership of 
the church was made up of women, and a 
proportionate amount of the church work 
was done by them. Women, he asserted, 
had shown themselves capable in every- 
thing they had undertaken. They should 
be admitted on equal terms with laymen 
to all the church courts. He instanced 
the Women’s Missionary Society and the 
W. C. T. U. as examples of the capacity 
of women for organization and adminis- 
tration, intimating that the contrast be- 
tween the finances of the General Board 
of Missions, always in debt, and of the 
Women’s Missionary Society, never in 
debt, as well as the experience of thou- 
sands of homes, showed that women were 
better financiers than men. 

Rev. Dr. Potts—Only the new women 
want this. 

Judge Chesley—It is evident some of 
the old women don’t want it. (Laughter.) 

Rev. Dr. Antliffe was of the opinion that 
the demand for the proposed change was 
not sufficient to warrant the Conference 
in taking action. 

Rev. J. R. Gundy, in supporting Judge 
Chesley’s motion, based his plea for the 
admission of women to these councils on 
the ground that their presence would pre- 
vent discord and render the Conference a 
more orderly body than it was. He had a 
desire to see them on the mission board. 
If they were enfranchised, it would not be 
long before prohibition was an accom- 
plished fact. 

Rev. Dr. Langford pointed out that dur- 
ing the session of Conference the galleries 
were usually well filled with ladies, and 
yet the delegates did not seem overawed 
or prevented from pos their views 
very freely and fully. Besides, the Con- 
ference was now too much reduced in 
numbers to divide on such an important 
question. 

Rev. Dr. Williamson’s amendment to 
the report was voted down, and so women 
are not admitted as delegates. 


Suppose, in this era of good feeling and 
fraternity among church denominations, 
all the women of the M, E. Church should 
follow the example of some distin- 
guished clergymen and transfer their 
fealty to a denomination more in accord 
with their views, how long would the An- 
nual and General Conferences maintain 
their present prosperity? F. M. A. 





THE NEW PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Mrs, Eliza Putnam Heaton gave the 
Brooklyn Woman’s Club a talk the other 
day on a fascinating subject, ‘The New 
Photography.”’ She discussed submarine 
photography, photography from kites, 
X-ray photography, and the new Mc- 
Donough process of color photography, 
which has been adopted as one of the 
branches of study at Chicago University, 
and by which President McKinley is to 
have his portrait taken. The subject was 
illustrated with beautiful color pictures 
taken by Mr. Paul Wilcox, of Montclair, 
N. J., and lent for the occasion. 

Among these pictures, which constitute 
probably the most valuable collection of 
color photographs in New York, were 
autumn landscapes, showing the brilliant 
foliage of maple and oak trees, and even 
the colors of the fallen leaves. Portraits 
and examples of still life were exhibited, 
including a hat from a fashionable milli- 
ner, which looked as though just taken 
from the showcase. Mrs. Heaton also 
gave some accounts of her own adven- 
tures in taking photographs in Mahome- 
tan countries, especially in the interior of 
Morocco, 





WOMEN AND NURSERY NAMES. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

In your issue of last week, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton administers a de- 
served rebuke to the woman who calls 
herself Mrs. John Smith, when her real 
name is Jane Brown Smith. Self-respect- 
ing women, who believe in a woman’s 
having an individuality of her own, 
whether she is married or single, will 
quite agree with your distinguished cor- 
respondent, and wish there might be more 
preaching of such wholesome doctrine as 
hers. 

I rise, however, to speak in behalf of 
the college women, the undergraduates 
of to-day; for the “Kittie, Mamie, and 
Lizzie” epoch is fast becoming a forgot- 
ten feature of the academic life of women. 
To verify my impression that this is the 
case, I have just examined a list of one 
hundred and forty-six names, the class of 
98 in acertain New England college for 
women. Out of this list of one hundred 
and forty-six, fourteen Christian names 
end in ie; that is, less than ten per cent. 


One hundred and thirty-one have middle 
names, and of these middle names fifty- 
five are clearly family names, probably 
being, in many instances, the mother’s 
‘maiden name.”’ If any one imagines 
that these dignified names were 
‘ wrung from unwilling owners for com- 
mencement programme purposes,![ hasten 
to say that such is not the case. In their 
college magazine, on notices and society 
program mes,in communications to college 
officials, these young women very gener- 
ally write their full names without any 
ie’s, and those who have a family name 
for a middle name take evident pride in 
the fact. Herein is a hint for those of the 
JOURNAL'S readers who are naming tiny 
maidens that will be candidates for the 
baccalaureate about the year 1920. The 
most dignified and imposing names that 
can be found for them now will not be 
any too large when the cap and gown are 
reached. 

Probably other colleges for women can 
show just as good a record as the one to 
which reference is here made. Let us 
congratulate ourselves upon the passing 
of the ie. It may seem a small matter, 
but it is weighted with more significance 
than can be exactly agreeable to the genu- 
inely consistent and medieval remon- 
strant. ELLEN HAYEs. 

Wellesley, Mass. 





QUEEN EMMA'S KINDNESS. 

Queen Emma, mother of young Queen 
Wilhelmina of Holland, showed as a girl 
the same kindness and tact that won the 
love of her Dutch subjects when she was 
regent of the kingdom, during the time 
between her husband’s death and Wil- 
helmina’s coming of age. 

King William III, of the Netherlands 
married her when he was well advanced 
in life; and to please his young wife, 
bought a beautiful service of Sevres por- 
celain for ordinary use in the palace. As 
it was costly, he gave orders that any 
servant who should break one of the 
pieces might expect immediate dismissal. 

One day aservant came to the young 
queen in great distress. He had broken 
one of the delicate teacups. He had been 
in the king’s service for many years, and 
was heart-broken over the prospect of 
being dismissed in disgrace. 

Queen Emma tried to comfort him by 
suggesting that the cup could be mended 
with cement. The servant shook his 
head, and remarked that his majesty had 
a sharp eye, and would be sure to detect 
the crack. 

The queen then told him to mend it as 
well as he could, and to be careful to serve 
the cup to her that afternoon in the king’s 
presence at tea-time. The servant fol- 
lowed her directions, and with trembling 
hand filled the cup with tea and served 
her. The queen turned aside, drank the 
tea, and rising suddenly from her chair, 
let the cup fall upon the floor, where it 
was broken into fragments. 

“Think of me as one of the most awk- 
ward of your majesty’s servants,’’ she 
said, with humility. ‘I have broken one 
of your precious Sévres cups. You must 
discharge me at once. I don’t deserve to 
remain in your service!”’ 

The arbitrary old king was amused by 
her demure manner, and considered the 
accident a good joke. The poor servant, 
standing behind the tray, cast a grateful 
look in the direction of the queen. The 
king never learned the truth about the 
broken cup. 





WOMEN’S STATUS UNDER MASSACHUSETTS 
LAW. 


Mrs. M. E. W. Joyner, of Great Bar- 
ragton, spoke at the Berkshire County 
Woman Suffrage Convention which met 
in Pittsfield, on Oct. 22, on Women’s 
Status, past and present, under Massachu- 
setts Law. She said: 


In Chapter 286 of the Acts of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature for 1888 the Na- 
tional Woman’s Suffrage Corporation was 
created, having for its object the promo- 
tion of equality of rights to the elective 
franchise without distinction of sex. The 
necessity for this corporation arises from 
two potent causes: the selfishness of 
woman, and the chivalry of man. 

There is in our old Commonwealth a 
vast number of refined, cultivated, and 
educated wemen, united to an equal num- 
ber of chivalrous husbands, living in 
homes of comfort or affluence, unaffected 
by any of the vagaries of the statutes. 
They are the class condemned by the poet 
as— 

Good people who sit still in easy chairs, 
And damn the general world for standing up; 
who, because they are so comfortably 
circumstanced, clog the wheels of prog- 
ress, and because they themselves do not 
suffer, selfishly refuse to lend a hand. Said 
a bright woman of my own town not long 
ago, “If you can show me one womanly 
woman who will take the platform for 
suffrage, I should like to see her.,”’ 

“Have you ever attended a suffrage con- 
vention?” 


“No,” 
“Ever heard Mrs. Livermore, Mrs. 
Howe, or any of the others from 





the long and ever-lengthening bead- 





roll? Then,’ modestly, ‘I’m a suffragist 
myself.”’ 

*Ob, yes, of course, in principle, but you 
are not rampant; you wuuld not take the 
platform for a fortune.” 

And I then and there registered a vow 
that if any oneevershould in rashness ask 
me to take part ina meeting of this ilk, 
I should instantly accept. For if the 
mere coming out of one quiet woman, who 
never had a grievance in her life, who 
never suffered one moment from the law 
relating to women, who finds her highest 
pleasure, as she knows her chiefest duty, 
in the care of five little children, would 
lead directly or indirectly to a personal 
following, however small, into the ranks 
of those who believe in an equality of 
rights, it was'an unquestioned duty; and 
here Iam, 

The purpose of my paper to-day is to 
give a slight resumé of law as it was, and 
as complete a recital as time allows of the 
reverses it has met during the last half 
cycle; also to suggest some changes yet to 
be made, and the how. 


THE LAW AS IT WAS. 


I find in Vol. I., Blackstone’s Commen- 
taries, 445, this sentence: ‘Even the dis- 
abilities which the wife lies under are for 
the most part intended for ber protection 
and benefit, so great a favorite is the 
female sex of the laws of England.” Now 
the common law, as any of its exponents 
will tell you, is, yesterday, to-day, and 
forever, the Ultima Thule of wisdom. It is 
the perfection of common sense. Under 
its ancient tenets the husband and the 
wife, the baron and the feme, lived with 
an exuberance of liberty granted to the 
former and a corresponding deficiency 
accorded to the latter. If the baron killed 
his feme it was the same as if he had 
killed a stranger; but if the feme killed her 
baron, it was regarded asa much more 
atrocious crime, and was denominated a 
species of treason; and for every species 
of treason the sentence of a woman was to 
be drawn and burned alive. By the com- 
mon law all women were denied the bene- 
fits of clergy, and they received a sentence 
of death for the first offence, in simple 
larceny, bigamy, or manslaughter; though 
a man, who could read, was for these 
crimes subject only to branding in the 
hand and a few months’ imprisonment. A 
woman’s property by marriage became 
absolutely her husband’s, which at his 
death he might leave entirely away from 
her. It is declared, in black and white, 
that he may not beat her black and blue, 
though the civil law allowed any man 
upon whom a woman had bestowed her 
hand to bestow his fists upon her at his 
discretion. The common people, who are 
much attached to the common law, still 
exert the privilege of beating their wives. 
“From which it is evident,” says Brown, 
“that the law regards women with par- 
ticular favor.” But Smith maintains that 
such politeness on the part of the law 
(and we maintain with Smith) is the 
amiability of the hyena, an animal that 
smiles benignantly on those to whom it 
means mischief. 

The common law stood thus: Any sane 
person may dispose of property by will. 
In 1815 the Supreme Judicial Court of 
Massachusetts decided, in Osgood », 
Breed, 12 Massachusetts Representative, 
525, that a married woman is not a person 
within this law; hence she is not a sane 
person, and may not make a will. By 
Statutes of 1842, Chapter 74, a married 
woman is authorized to make a will with 
the consent of her husband; the first 
change in the common law since the days 
of that chivalrous monarch, Henry VIII! 
The Statutes of 1855, Chapter 304, per- 
mitted her to will one-half her personal 
and all her real estate, without her hus- 
band’s consent, subject, however, to this 
limitation: She can will her real estate 
subject to her husband’s right in it, That 
is, if they have had children, he will have 
the use of the whole for his life; if they 
have had no children, he will have a life 
use of one-half. And in either case, if 
there is no living issue at the time of 
the wife’s demise, in addition to the life 
use of one-half or the whole as the case 
may be, the husband takes absolutely, in 
fee simp e, the real estate up to $5,000, in 
value, This is still the law. It will be 
seen that the right of the wife to will her 
real estate is decidedly restricted. I knew 
of a lady who had accumulated consider- 
able property in mercantile business Late 
in life she married a gentleman much 
older than herself. She had cared for two 
children, a nephew and a niece, from in- 
fancy and loved them asa mother. After 
her marriage, without the consent of her 
husband, she made a will in favor of these 
children, and soon after died. The hus- 
band refused to accept the will. He soon 
after died himself, the property went to 
his heirs, while the beneficiaries whom 
she had named in her will received nothing 
from her estate, and were left in quite 
destitute circumstances. 

I will cite in this connection also the 
effect of marriage on a will previously 
made. A case arose in this Commonwealth 
in which two sisters, maiden ladies: of 
mature years, who had always lived to- 
gether upon the estate inherited from their 
father, had each made a will in favor of 
the other. One subsequently married, and, 
perhaps consequently, died Her sister, 
by virtue of the will, claimed the property. 
The husband claimed and got it. The 
Supreme Judicial Court decided in his 
favor. The same would have been the 
condition if she had outlived her husband. 
The marriage would have revoked the 
will. Marriage at common law had no 
such summary effect upon the will of a 
man. In the Massachusetts Senate in 
1886 a bill was passed providing that the 
marriage of a woman should not revoke 
her will. I am proud to say that Mr. 


Joyner, then a member of the Senate, was 
instrumental in the passage of this bill; 
but it was defeated in that maelstrom 
which swamps all legislation for the bene- 
fit of women, the House of Representa- 
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tives. The question was still agitated, 
and in 1892 a law was passed providing 
that the marriage of either man or woman 
should revoke a will previously made. 

By Chapter 30, Acts 1884, a married 
woman who is living apart from her hus- 
band and has bad her right to live apart 
established by decree of the court, may 
convey her real estate by will or deed the 
same as if single. 

in the matter of holding property. In 
1845, by Chapter 208, married women were 
authorized to bold property separate from 
their husbands. In 1846, Chapter 209, it 
was provided that married women might 
receive payment of wages for their own 
work and give a receipt therefor. In other 
words, the wife, who previously had no 
more right to her own wages than a south- 
ern slave, received it. 


(To be Continued.) 


LITERARY NOTICES. 





Tue Wispom oF Foois. By Margaret 
Deland. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Riverside 
Paper Series. Price, 50 cents. 


Four interesting connected stories, each 
seemingly intended to show that it is 
dangerous or fatal to live up to one’s 
highest ideal of truth and virtue. In each 
of these sturies, the woman insists upon 
doing this, with the result of embittering 
her own life and that of others. ‘Where 
Ignorance is Bliss ’tis Folly to be Wise” 
tells how a@ young woman urges that her 
lover and herself shall have no secrets 
from each other, and thereby wrings from 
him a reluctant cunfession of early mis- 
doing, which so shocks her that she 
breaks off the engagement, to the young 
clergyman’s lasting unhappiness and her 
own. ‘**The Huuse of Rimmon”’ tells how 


‘a poor widow with young children is 


"ne ap cared for by her millionaire 
rother and his wife, but during a strike 
of his workmen, shocked by the resulting 
poverty and distress, she leaves his house 
and gves to work asa saleswoman in a 
store. Whereupon the lonely clergyman, 
impressed by ber nobility of purpose, pro- 
poses and marries her. “Counting the 
Cost,” describes a bright, ambitious girl, 
daughter of an illiterate mechanic, who 
obtains a college education, and returns to 
live with her stupid, affectionate father, 
and his cvarse assuciates, thereby losing 
one lover and refusing another. Her fate 
is left undetermined. ‘The Law and the 
Gospel’ details the unavailing efforts of 
a philanthropic young lady to rescue a 
singularly worthless young girl who lacks 
both mental capacity and moral sense. 
These stwries are graphic, suggestive, and 
pessimistic. They suggest social problems 
difficult of solution. H. B. B. 


A Strupy or MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT AND 
Tue Ricuts oF WomAN. By Emma 
Rauschenbusch-Clough, Ph. D. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. London, New York, 
and Bombay. 1898. 


This handsome octavo volume, with its 
heavy paper, and large, clear type, is as 
lucid and reasonable as it is attractive in 
its outward guise. It is written with a 
full appreciation of the character and 
work of Mary Wollstonecraft—who has 
not yet been estimated at her true worth. 
But she will more and more command the 
love and admiration of mankind, as the 
movement which she originated makes it- 
self more and more felt in human affairs. 
This book brings out the wonderful force 
of her logic, the vigor of her style, the 

low of her enthusiasm, the courage of 
oy convictions, It also shows us the 
loveliness of her character, the pathos of 
her sufferings, the patience, fidelity, gen- 
tleness, and generosity which character- 
ized her entire career. She was as lov- 
able a woman as ever lived. No harshness, 
no bitterness, no hatred, sullied that gen- 
erous soul. The woman’s rights move- 
ment, of which she was the apostle, was 
as pure and noble in its first expression as 
any human being can conceive. Gentle 
and heroic, her whole life, when properly 
comprehended, was deserving of sympathy 
and respect. r 

She was born near London, April 27, 
1759. Her parents were of Irish descent, 
and at first in easy circumstances. But 
her father, though active, was not pros- 
perous. Every change he made helped to 
reduce him to poverty. The family moved 
to Essex, to Yorkshire, to Wales, and to 
London, growing poorer all the time. 
Mary was the second of six children. She 
grew up strong, healthy, and courageous, 
interposing to save her mother from her 
father’s bursts of violence. At 18 she be- 
came the companion of a lady in Bath, 
resigning her position, two years later, to 
nurse her mother till she died. Her 
father soon married again, and his house 
was no longer a home for his daughters. 
Soon atter, she assisted her sister to fly 
from a brutal husband. At 24 she and 
her sisters opened a successful school, but 
she was called away to Spain to nursea 
dying friend. Returning to England, she 
found a friend in Mr. Johnson, her pub- 
lisher, and for five years, from 1787 to 
1792, she supported herself by her pen 
and aided her brothers and sisters. In 
the latter year she published her great 
work, ‘The Vindication of the Rights of 
Women,” which contains, in itself, the 
whole gospel of woman’s enfranchise- 
ment. 

Wishing to study on the spot the French 
Revolution, with which, in its early 
stages, she was in thorough sympathy, 
she visited Paris, and there married Cap- 
tain Gilbert Imlay, an American, to whom 
she gave her whole heart. For a time 
they were happy; but, four years later, he 
deserted her and her child, and in 1796 he 
vanished completely from her life. Soon 
after, she married William Godwin, au- 
thor of ‘Political Justice,” and in 1797 





she died, aged 38, in giving birth to her 
second daughter. 

But for her first unhappy marriage and 
early death, it is probable that this noble 
and gifted woman would have had a liter- 
ary career of unequalled celebrity and use- 
fulness. But her life, though so short, 
laborious, and painful, was made a suc- 
cess by the promulgation of a new social 
philosophy destined to reform society and 
redeem mankind. This volume is a 
thoughtful study of her life, her literary 
work, her religious and ethical views, her 
advocacy of woman’s higher education 
and co-education, her investigation of 
the causes of woman's alleged in- 
tellectual and moral inferiority, her 
vindication of the social, civil, and 
political equality of the sexes, her 
views on socialism, and the reception 
of her work in England, France, and Ger- 
many. The closing chapter recounts the 
radical changes which have since been 
wrought in ideas concerning the nature 
and position of women, and in the attitude 
of women and men towards the subject. 
Many of her demands have already been 
conceded. Women have attained co-edu- 
cation; they have entered the professions; 
above all, they have secured partial inde- 
pendence in the home. Industrial oppor- 
tunities have been secured, and political 
rights are already attained in whole or in 
part. But Mary Wollstonecraft will for- 
ever hold, in the history of the evolution 
of the humanrace, a unique and honored 
place as pioneer and prophet and apostle 
of the beneficent movement for the eman- 
cipation of woman. H. B. B. 


A CoRNER OF SPAIN. By Miriam Coles 
Harris, Boston and New York, Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 1898. Price $1.25. 
At present, when our relations with 

Spain and Spanish-speaking people are 

so close and critical, it is both interesting 

and instructive to see Spain asitis. This 
personal narrative of travel and residence 
in Spain, from Gibraltar to Seville, gives 

a better conception of the character, hab- 

its, and ideas of the Spanish people than 

any amount of didactic disquisition or 
glittering generalities could do. Here we 
see these primitive people live and move 
with their indolence, simplicity, super- 
stition, politeness, and conservatism. The 
convent, the fortress, and the bull-fight 
mark the fatal limitations of the national 
character. No roads, except a few nation- 
al highways built by convicts long ago; 
no effort to escape from the almost uni- 
versal hardship and poverty; no cleanli- 
ness, no comfort, no aspiration for ma- 
terial or moral improvement; but an 
unconquerable pride and religious resig- 
nation to the divine will. With a lovely 
country and a glorious climate, the in- 
habitants seem living in a medieval dream. 

We feel how hopeless would be the effort 

to reform a society so retrograde, or to 

dissipate a social stagnation so profound. 

It is a delightful narrative of a form of 

life absolutely unlike ourown. H. B. B, 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

The boys and girls sent by Dr. Bar- 
nardo’s homes from London streets to 
Canada have sent back more than $40,000 
of their earnings, during the last six 
years, to help other children. 

It makes one’s flesh crawl to think of 
the Sultan of Turkey, who never looked 
upon a woman in his seraglio to honor her, 
riding side by side through the streets of 
Constantinople with the wife of the Ger- 
man Emperor.—Christian Register. 


Large areas of land in the Southern 
States, formerly barren, have within ten 
years been covered with an abundance 
of grasses, which now support herds of 
sheep, cattle, and swine. These grasses 
have been developed by the Department 
of Agriculture, which has a grass farm at 
Knoxville, Tenn. Here more than 150 
kinds of grasses are cultivated for the 
benefit of farmers, to whom they were 
before unknown. Some kinds came from 
abroad, but a large number have been 
obtained from the prairies of the West 
and the Rocky Mountain regions, 


Equal suffrage is looking up in Ohio. 
Times are much changed since the old 
days when speakers for equal rights could 
hardly get a hearing. When the State 
Woman Suffrage Association held its an- 
nual convention in Cincinnati the other 
day, the Cincinnati women not only enter- 
tained all the delegates and visitors free 
of charge, but paid for the hall, the adver- 
tising, the printing of programmes, and 
all the other expenses of the convention. 
No door-fee was charged and no collec- 
tion taken. In addition, the Twentieth 
Century Club treated all the delegates to a 
five-hour trolley-ride. 


The N. Y. Sun disclaims the credit for 
the invention of the term ‘“‘yellow journal- 
ism,” which was ascribed to it by Miss 
Elizabeth L. Banks, in her article in the 
Nineteenth Century. The Sun believes 
the honor belongs to the N. Y. Press. It 
says the descriptive adjective “is not 
likely to be improved upon by the present 
generation, or as long as there remains 
any necessity for distinguishing a particu- 
lar class of newspapers from those news- 
papers which at the same time respect 
their readers and themselves.” 

The Boston Pilot says: ‘There is a 
class of nurses to whom our soldiers are 
indebted for many kindly attentions, and 
who have not found it necessary to fill the 
newspapers with accounts of their ex- 





HOW'S THIS? 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. Coeney & Co., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have know F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe 
him perfectly honorable in all business 
transactions, and financially able to carry 
out any obligations made by their firm. 

West & Travux, Wholesale Druggists, 
Toledo, O. 

WALDING, Kennan & Marviy, Whole- 
sale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Testimonials sent 
free. Price, 75c. per bottle. Sold by all 
Druggists. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





ploits, and with criticisms of army officers 
and army methods. These are the Sisters 
of Charity, of whom 150 were assigned as 
nurses at various army hospitals. The 
Catholic Mirror, of Baltimore, reports that 
their employment is due to the experience 
President McKinley had of their skill 
when he was himself a sick soldier, and 
under the care of the Sisters of Charity. 
Near the end of the war he met the 
Mother Superior of the order in this 
country, and after praising the work of 
her companions, exacted a promise from 
her that in case this country should ever 
become involved in another war, she or 
her successor would supply it with nurses. 
When the war came on, the successor of 
this Mother Superior was asked to furnish 
one hundred nurses for the hospitals. Five 
are at the Marine Hospital, Portsmouth, 
N. H.; twelve at Santiago, in charge of 
Sister Mary Carroll; thirty-seven at Mon- 
tauk, in charge of Sister Adelaide d’ Aunoi; 
twenty-one at Chickamauga, in charge of 
Sister Stella Boyle; twenty at Camp Alger, 
and others at Fort Thomas, Ky.” 


D. C. Heath & Co., publishers, Boston, 
have brought out ‘French Selections for 
Sight Translation,” by Miss Bruce; also 
selections for advanced sight translation 
by Mme. Colin; also German selections 
for sight translation, Mme. Mondan; and 
now have in press “German Selection for 
Advanced Sight Translation,” by Miss 
Rose Chamberlain of Bryn Mawr College. 
Teachers who have occasion to use any of 
these texts will be glad to know of this 
addition to the list. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


FATHER AT PLAY. 





Such fun as we had one rainy day, 

When father was home and helped us play! 

We made a ship and hoisted sail, 

And crossed the seain a fearful gale; 

But we hadn’t sailed into London town 

When captain and crew and vessel went 
down, : 

Down, down, down in a jolly wreck, 

With the captain rolling under the deck. 

But he broke out again with a lion’s roar, 

And we on two legs, he on four, 

Ran out of the parlor and up the stair, 

And frightened mamma and the baby there. 

So mamma said she'd be p’liceman now, 

And tried to ’rest us. She didn’t know how! 

Then the lion laughed and forgot to roar, 

Till we chased him out of the nursery door; 

And then he turned to a pony gay, 

And carried us all on his back away. 

Whippity, lickity, hickity ho! 

If we hadn’t fun then I don't know! 

Till we tumbled off and he cantered on, 

Never stopping to see if his load was gone, 

And I couldn’t tell any more than he 

Which was Charlie and which was me, 

Or which was Towzer, for all in a mix 

You’d think three people had turned to six, 

Till Towzer’s tai: was caught in the door ;— 

He wouldn't hurrah with us any more. 

And mamma came out the rumpus to quiet, 


And told us a story to break up the riot. 
—The Standard. 





THE SQUIRRELS AT HARVARD. 

The gray squirrels of Cambridge in- 
terest all the visitors to Harvard’s beau- 
tiful grounds. The squirrels run up and 
down the giant oaks, ekip across the grass, 
bury acorns in the brown leaves, and sit 
up on their haunches and blink their eyes 
at the people who are walking along the 
paths. 

A Buffalo girl visited Harvard the other 
day. Her papa was educated there, and 
she had heard him speak of Cambridge 
very often, but she had no idea of the real 
beauties of the place. When they were 
crossing the river her little Boston friend 
said: ‘Thisis the river where Longfel- 
low stood on the bridge at midnight. You 
remember the poem?”’ 

‘Yes, indeed,” said the little girl from 
Buffalo. ‘‘I know it all by heart.”’ 

Then they rode along the beautifully 
shaded streets of Cambridge for a little 
way, until they came to a wide path lead- 
ing up a shaded avenue. Just at the 
beginning of this path is a granite slab 
with an inscription saying that at the 





house adjacent General Washington once 
visited. 

The children walked about the park, 
and the little Boston girl pointed out the 
different buildings. ‘‘There is Franklin 
Memorial Hall,” she said. Itis a build- 
ing looking like a cathedral; it contains 
the great dining-room, the college theatre, 
etc. The architecture is beautiful. Just 
beyond the little girl saw her first gray 
squirrel. There are a good many gray 
squirrels in western New York, but she 
had never happened to see one outside of 
captivity. She walked very softly towards 
the nervous little creature, but her Bos- 
ton friend gave a shout and threw the 
fluffy little fellow a piece of candy. He 
pounced upon it, sat up on his haunches, 
took a nibble of the candy, then with one 
little paw dug a tiny hole in the soft sod, 
placed the candy in it, laid a leaf or two 
over it, and sat up to see if anything more 
was coming. 

“They are not at all afraid,” said the 
little Boston girl. ‘‘The Harvard boys 
never chase them or throw stones at them. 
Some days my brother and I come over 
here and stay all the afternoon in the park 
watching the squirrels hunt and bury food. 
They have great hoards of acorns hidden 
away in all sorts of funny places.” 

The little girls saw a great many things 
of interest that afternoon, among them 
the wonderful flowers from which the 
students study botany. The flowers are 
made of glass, the most beautiful work- 
manship imaginable, delicately and per- 
fectly colored. They are all labelled and 
in glass cases, and hundreds of the school 
children visit Harvard just to see the glass 
flowers. There are thousands of speci- 
mens in the collection, and it is very in- 
teresting to grown people as well as to 
the children.— Buffalo (N. Y.) News. 





HUMOROUS. 


Boy—Papa, where’s Atoms? Papa— 
Athens, you mean, my child. Boy—No, 
papa— Atoms, the place where people are 
blown to. 


His Mother—Why, Mary, what’s the 
matter with the child? Mary — Sure, 
ma’am, he’s been cryin’ all the way home 
because the man as sells fruit told him he 
never kept star-spangled bananas. — Sacred 
Heart Review. 


Mrs. Gaswelli—The Emperor of Germany 
is taking 102 trunks with him on his pil- 
grimage to Jerusalem Mr. Gaswell—I 
suppose his wife is with him. Mrs. Gas- 
well—Yes; the Empress’s clothes are in 
the odd two trunks— Pittsburgh Chronicle- 
Telegraph. 


Here is a bull from the nursery: “That's 
a terrible noise in the nursery, Molly,” 
said the mistress. ‘‘What’s the matter? 
Can’t you keep the baby quiet?” ‘Shure, 
ma’am,” replied Molly, “I can’t keep him 
quiet unless I let him make a noise.”’— 
Transcript. 


Fuller—Dr. Nomad told Tibby that 
drugs would not help his complaint, and 
recommended outdoor exercise on a wheel 
as being the best thingfor him. Butler— 
The Doc is simple to throw business 
away like that. Fuller—Oh, 1 don't know; 
he charges double rates for surgical visits. 
—Truth. 


A military man who had been taking 
his first glimpse of Congress in session 
remarked, as he left the Capito) building: 

“What an excellent idea it would be to 
raise a regiment of ex-Congressmen for 
use in Cuba during the hurricane season!”’ 

“Why?” 

“They would be ‘immune’ against any 
kind of atmospheric disturbance.’’— 
Youth’s Companion. 





HOOSACG 


FitcHBURG RAILROAD fosnat 


ROUTE 
Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 

Leave Boston tor Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00A.M. Accommo- 
dation for Troy and Albany, 3.00 P. M. Express; 
sleeping cars for Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Brarch, 8.50, 110.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.50, 3.05, 5.10, t7.10, 8.30, 110.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00. 7.10, 7.30 
8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, + ae 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M. ; *1.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 4 ies 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer one. 

tStop at west Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at & 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston. 
where through tickets to all points West are on 

e. J.R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 

June 6, 1898. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 
a. Kt Aft 
49 Bromfield St., Boston. 
TELEPHONE Ne. 187°. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 











EDUCATIONAL, 


Faelten 
Pianoforte 
School, 


‘ Carl Faelten, Director. 
AMODEL SCHOOL FOR THE STUDY OF MUSIC 











From Letters to Mr. FAELTEN: 


“It is marvellous what brilliant results you 
reach in very short time with your new, simple, 
and practical method.” EmMIL PAUR. 

“Your method is admirable.” 

RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 





For prospectus and further information ad- 
dress 


FAELTEN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL, 
Department C, 
162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





CHAUNCY-HALL 
SCHOOL _—__emm. 


458 BOYLSTON STREET. 


Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26. 
Grammar and High School Grades, 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. ~ 
Certificate admits to College. 


Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar. 











Girls’ Classical School 


17th Year Opens Sept. 20. 18 Instructors. 


May Wright Sewall. Principal, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free. 





ALLEN BROTHERS 
WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Day, Family, and Home School for both sexes. 
46th year. Wesr NEwrTon, Masa. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, 
Penn. Opened gth month, 4th, is iP T 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college ccurses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
. Healthful location, extensive 
ngs, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full iculars address CHARLES Ds 
GARMO, Ph. D. President. 


Lee & Shepard's 


Latest Publications. 

















OLD GLORY SERIES. 


Or the War For- 
Under Dewey at Manila, pty why La ta 


way. By EDWARD STRATEMEYER. Illustrated. 
Cloth, $1.25. 

Nothing approaching in martial interest the 
story of Larry Russell and his fortunes, resultin 
in heroic service on the * oan ” has appear 
since the famous Army and Navy Series Ld Oliver 
Optic. Furthermore. it is the only popular book 
ever written that presents life in the modern 
navy. The sea stories that have so charmed 

oung and old are obsolete, and Mr. Stratemeyer 

8 the first to show what a boy would find on a 
battleship of to-day. This combined with a vivid 
and accurate description of the memorable con- 
test at Cavite, and the rich store of historical and 
geogral hical information skilfully presented 
marks the book as one of the greatest successes 
of the year. 

To be followed by 


A YOUNG VOLUNTEER IN CUBA; or, Fight- 
ing forthe Single Star. [eady Nov. 1.) 


FIGHTING IN CUBAN WATERS; or, The Haps 
and Mishaps of a Young Gunner. [/n Press.) 


SOPHIE MAY’S NEW STORY FOR GIRLS 


Pauline Wyman, e SOPHIE MAY. Illustrated. — 


oth, $1.25. 
NEW EDITION OF 


The Quinnebasset Series, In mow styles. 


and color. Price Reduced. By SoPrHiz YY. 
Illustrated. Cloth, per volume, $1.25. 


Sets in neat box. Any volume sold separately 
In Old Quinnebasset The Asbury Twins 
Janet: A PoorHeiress Our Helen 
Quinnebasset Girls The Doctor's Daughter 


Or, the Adventures of 
Six Young Hunters, the Greyhound Club. 


By W. Gorpon PARKER, author of “Grant Bur- 
ton,” etc. With illustrations by the author. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


CONCLUSION OF THE WAR OF 1812 
SERI 


By EVERETT 
The Boys With Old Hickory, }y,venerr 
80N, Illustrated, $1.50. 
LIBRARY OF HEROIC EVENTS. 


Stories of the American Revolution. Geo, 
Series. By EVERETT T. TOMLINSON. Illustrated. 
Boards, 30 cents, net; cloth. $1.00. 

Roundabout Rambles in Northern Europe, 


By CHARLES F. KING, author of “The Land We 
Live In,” “This Continent of Ours,” etc. 238 
engravings. Cloth, $1.25. 


By SAM WALTER 
Songs of War and Peace, By S/ Cloth: gilt 
top, boxed, $1.25 


By ABRAM ENG- 
John Hancock, His Book, Py A ineN se au 


thor of ‘‘Beneath Old Rooftrees,” “ Beside Old 
Hearthstones,” etc., etc. Cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 


x By HAwaAt’s QUEEN, LILI- 
Hawaii's Story, UORALAMI. 21 illustrations 


Cloth, full gilt and gilt top, $2.00. 

Se A Story of the Pauline Era. 
Victor reaus, By Henxay Woop. 12mo, 
cloth, 510 pages, $1.50. 


Young People’s History of Our Country, 
By Epwarp 8. ELuis, A.M. Over 200 illustra- 
tions and colored maps. 12mo, cloth, $1.00, net. 


¥ For Large As- 
Shattuck’s Advanced Rules yee Loupe Ae 
supplement to ** The Woman’s Manual of Parlia- 
mentary Law.” By HARRIETTE R. SHATTUCK. 
18mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


Our Complete Catalogue Mailed Free 


LEE & SHEPARD, pubiishers, 
BOSTON. 
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FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more etlective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JourNat, published in 
Boston. acorporation established by the laws 


effected? Who led the emeute that thrust 
man from his throne? It is a revolt with- 
out a history; without the record of a 
sivgie battle. 

Evidently Miss Bisland never read the 
History of Woman Suffrage, or the stories 


| of the pioneers in the matter of the admis- 


| 
| 
' 


of Massachusetts, the sum of —dollars, to | 


be applied by such Proprietors, —— and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support or 
improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 





SELF-GOVERNMENT VS. IMPERIALISM. 


Apparently the United States is likely 
to have hereafter among its territories, 
Porto Rico and Hawaii, and possibly 
Cuba, the Philippines, and the Ladrones. 
Such an accession of tropical territory, in- 
capable of cultivation by the white race 
as laborers, threatens the subversion of 
our republican institutions, unless we ad- 
here, firmly and consistently, to the prio- 
ciple of self-government and home rule 
for the people of these islands. 

To maintain a republican form of gov- 
ernment among populations widely differ- 
ing in race, religion, habits, and social 
conditions, will be a problem in any case 
extremely difficult, and, on any other prin- 
ciple than local self-govornment, absolute- 
ly impossible. The race problem, even in 
our present States and territories, is not 
yet practically solved. In theory, the 
negro and the Indian who has abandoned 
his tribal relations, are American citizens, 
the political equals of the white man. But 
they are not so in fact. On the contrary, 
the race question is kept alive by the per- 
sistent maintenance of “ta white man’s 
government,” so that where the negroes 
are the most numerous,they are most com- 
pletely shorn of their legal political power, 
and most absolutely subjugated to the 
white minority. 

The sex question, meanwhile, is held in 
almost hopeless abeyance, so long as the 
women of the inferior race are regarded, 
so to speak, as the servants of servants. 
The four States where alone women are 
free are composed of men and women who 
are comparatively equals in social posi- 
tion. Where society is sharply divided in 
wealth and culture, as in our cities and 
manufacturing towns, women’s rights are 
almost ignored, and the principle of equal 
suffrage is regarded with doubt and disap- 
proval even as applied to men, and hardly 
recognized at all in the case of women. 

But in these tropical islands there is 
another serious difficulty. Agriculture in 
the temperate zone is carried on by fam- 
ilies owning and cultivating their own 
land. But the agricultural staples of the 
tropics flourish best on a large scale, with 
costly scientific appliances,and most easily 
by servile labor. They lend themselves 
almost inevitably to land monopoly. A 
sugar plantation is an enormous farm and 
a manufacturing village combined, and 
can only be made profitable, apparently, 
by millionaire proprietors. When to this 
we add the disabilities of a climate in 
which intellectual culture has hitherto 
proved incompatible with physical labor, 
the whole social fabric is likely to be 
based on the principle of a landed aristoc- 
racy ruling a mass of ignorant and de- 
pendent laborers. 

Let the women of America wake up to 
the danger that confronts them. If they 
are not willing to remain forever in sub- 
jection, let them demand the application 
of the republican principle to these out- 
lying territories. Insist that whatever 
temporary limitations of suffrage neces- 
sity may impose, they shall be limitations 
of education and property, which are not 
unsurmountable like those of race and 
sex. Our only hope lies in our recogni- 
tion of equal rights and individual liberty. 

RB. B. B. 





AN ADMIREP, OF FEUDALISM. 


(Continued.,) 

After sketching the old régime under 
which all men were regarded as superiors, 
and all women as inferiors, Miss Elizabeth 
Bisland says: 

Why then—since all this is of so recent 
existence, since man’s rule was founded 
so deep on woman's loyalty—has he been 
swelling the melancholy ranks of kings in 
exile? For that he has ceased to reign 
over woman does not require even to be 
asserted. It is self-evident. 

If men had (as they have) all the rights 
that within the last half century have 
been granted to women—the right to edu- 
cation, to property, to the professions, 
etc.—but if all men were excluded from 
suffrage, and were obliged to obey laws 
made for them by women, laws in regard 
to which they themselves had no vote, 
would they not think they were being 
reigned over? Yet Miss Bisland thinks it 
is “‘self-evident” that men have ceased to 
reign! She continues: 

When was this amazing revolution 
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sion of women to the professions and tu the 
higher education. She continues: 


Not even a barricade can be set up to its 
credit, and yet no more important revo- 
lution can be found in the pages of the 
videst chronicles. So venerable, so deep- 
rooted in the eternal verities seemed the 
authority of man over woman that the 
female mind, until the present day, never 
doubted its inevitableness. Indeed, as is 
the case with all loyal uatures, she was 
jealous for the absvolutism of her master, 
and was quick to repair any such small 
omissions as he himself might have made 
in the completeness of his dumioation. 
All of her sex were trained from their 
earliest intancy to strive for but one end 
—to make themselves pleasing to their 
rulers. Success in the cuvurt of man was 
the end and aim of their existence, the 
only path for their ambition, and no other 
courtiers ever rivalled these in the subtie 
completeness of their flattery. Man’s 
despotism, of course, like all other tyr- 
annies, was tempered by his weaknesses, 
but while woman wheedled and flattered 
and secretly bent him to her projects, she 
did not questivn his real right to govern. 


Can any one seriously think women 
lived in an ennobling atmosphere, when 
“success in the .ourt of man was the end 
and aim of their existence,” and when 
their only means of getting anything 
were wheedling and flattery? No wise 
woman can wish for such a state of things 
to come again. & & Be 


AN ANONYMOUS DENIAL. 





An anonymous letter to the WomAn’s 
JOURNAL, postmarked Seattle, Wash., as- 
serts that several of the statements lately 
made in our columns in regard to the 
anonymous anti-suffrage pamphlet ad- 
dressed to the men of Washington are 
“untrue and unjust.”’ It demands that 
we shall “give this denial the same pub- 
licity as the statements referred to.” 

If our correspondent will give us his or 
her name and address—not necessarily for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good 
faith—we will print his or her letter. 
But our correspondent ought to be aware 
that no reputable paper will publish a 
communication whose author conceals his 
identity from the editor. 

For the same reason, a letter from a 
suffragist who has been travelling in 
South Carolina cannot be published. 





THE ANNEXATION OF HAWAII. 


Under the heading of ‘A Second Cen- 
tury of Dishonor,”’ a correspondent writes 
us as follows: 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 21, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Entirely agreeing with you that ‘Home 
Rule for Hawaii’ and a property qualiti- 
cation are in themselves desirable, we dif- 
fer widely with regard to the state of 
affairs in those islands. The facts in the 
case I understand to be these: 

1. Under Harrison a sma!l minority of 
whites of foreign origin, with whom our 
consular agent affiliated, overturned the 
existing government, established a new 
one, and svught annexation to the Union 
by treaty. 

2. This treaty was sent to the Senate by 
Harrison, for ratification, and withdrawn 
from it by Cleveland, who favored the 
restoration of the deposed Queen. 

3. The Senate declined to sanction her 
restoration, and President Dole’s faction 
was recognized as the government de 
facto. 

4. A new constitution was then pro- 
claimed, disfranchising the natives. 


5. This self-created government, of 
which the natives form no considerable 
part, again solicited annexation, and a 
resolution was introduced into Congress 
to that effect. An amendment offered to 
test the sentiment of the Hawaiians by a 
popular vote was overwhelmingly de- 
feated, and the resolution passed. 

6. To perpetuate this act of spoliation, a 
property qualification is now proposed, 
which, as its advocates claim, will forever 
restrict the suffrage to the usurping white 
pupulation 

For half a century it has been the boast 
of missionaries that these islanders have 
been civilized and Christianized. Yet 
the descendants of these missionaries 
have discredited the claim of their fathers, 
have conspired with others to rob the 
natives of citizenship, and now propose to 
put it probably forever beyond their reach. 

7. Dorr’s Rebellion in Rhode Island 
showed that no property qualification, 
however desirable, can again be estab- 
lished in our country. How unjust then to 
force it upon the poor primitive Hawaiians, 
whose independence has just gone glim- 
mering! Our future pro-consuls, having 
robbed them of their liberties, will not 
hesitate to rob them of their lands. Our 
“yellow journals’? are sure to applaud 
the work as the result of ‘Manifest Des- 
tiny,’ and their clerical followers to see in 
it ‘‘The Finger of Providence,” and so we 
shall enter upon a second “Century of 
Dishonor.” G. 


Hon. Gorham D. Gilman, former Consul 
General of the Hawaiian Republic, has 
kindly addressed to us the following re- 
ply to the above: 

To make specific reply to your corre- 





spondent “‘G., it may be stated: 





1. That a minority of whites, so far as 
the native population was concerned, did 
the wise deed of rescuing the home 
government, and established a republic 
fur the benefit of the greatest number. 

Mr. Stevens, the U. S. consular agent, 
has been signally and justly exunerated 
by ample proof from the charge of com- 
plicity and guilty “affiliation” with the 
American party. 

2. The treaty was sent to the Senate b 
Harrison and withdrawn by Cleveland. 
But we have this record by Hon. T. F, 
Bayard, secretary of State in 1888, under 
Mr. Cleveland's tirst administration. He 
said that ‘a political union (of Hawaii 
and the U. S.), would naturally and logi- 
cally follow. My idea was that our policy 
should be to permit the affair to work out 
its proper results. It was a matter of 
ona until the apple should be ripe and 
a .”" 


[t is contended that President Cleve- 
land greatly exceeded his constitutional 
powers when he attempted to overturn 
the acts of his predecessor, when such 
acts had been legitimately within the 
scope of his predecessor’s duties, espe- 
cially when President Cleveland under- 
took the undemocratic task of restoring 
an effete monarchy over a young republic. 

3. President Dule was not the head of 
any “faction,” but of a strong, capable 
party. 

4. The new Constitution did not dis- 
franchise the natives any more than the 
U. 8. Constitution disfranchised our re- 
turning Seuthern brethren. It did not 
disfranchise. 

5. The new government was just as open 
to the native Hawaiians as to the whites; 
there was in it no distinction of race or 
color, Many natives were deterred from 
participating in the government by listen- 
ing to bad advisers who, encouraged by 
President Cleveland’s attempt to restore 
royalty, made the people believe that if 
they united with the republic they would 
be punished when monarchy was restored, 

The dilatory, obstructive resolutions 
introduced into the U. S. Senate were 
offered by the opponents of annexation 
only to defeat the bill. The resco! tions 
of annexation were passed bya two-thirds 
vote both in the Huuse and Senate, that 
being the Constitutional requirement in 
the Seuate to pass a treaty. 

6. The **property qualification” was not 
sufficient to prevent several Hawaiian 
members from sitting in the last Legis- 
lature, and instead of forever restricting 
the suffrage, as alleged, the speaker and 
the secretary were both Hawaiians. 

7. Dorr’s Rebellion is a matter of 
ancient history with which the writer is 
not familiar, and is not germane to this 
discussion. The Hawaiian has not been 
robbed of his liberties; he enjoys vastly 
more than did his ancestors, who knew 
nothing of the meaning of the word. I do 
not believe that a case can be found on 
the records of the land office, where a 
missionary or the son of a missionary has 
not given a fair price, at the time of pur- 
chase, for every acre of land he now owns, 

The friends of the Hawaiian fully be- 
lieve that the finger of Providence has 
signally in the past delivered the islands 
from complications with the Russians, 
the English, the French. and the California 
filibusters, and has rescued them as a 
bright star in the galaxy of the American 


flag. 
HAWAIIAN ANNEXATION JUSTIFIED. 





To a proper understanding of the Ha- 
waiian matter, it is necessary to review 
briefly the conditions antecedent to, and 
involved in, the Revolution of 1893. 

The Hawaiian people are even now only 
three or four generations removed from 
a state of heathenism. In A. D. 1800 there 
were no laws except the despotic will of 
the chief. There was no written language. 
The common people had no rights that 
their superiors were bound to respect. 
The people were in abject subjugation. It 
is not strange that in so short a time they 
are not fully qualified to understand and 
intelligently act upon broad economic and 
political questions. They are but children 
yet in the intricacies of political science. 

The American missionaries arrived at 
Hawaii A. D. 1820. They brought the 
Bible and the schoolhouse, those potent 
agencies in promoting civil and religious 
liberty. They found a people just being 
delivered from the worst of tyrannous, 
superstitious systems—that of the Tabu. 
The idols had been burned, and the peo- 
ple were without knowledge of a better 
God than those their hands had made. 

For half a century the faithful servants 
of the gospel labored to introduce new 
ideas of the Almighty; a reverence for 
God’s holy Word and the sacredness of 
home; a conception of the need of educa- 
tion, of the necessity of established law 
and order, of a State and a Constitutional 
Government. 

This was in a measure accomplished,and 
for years the nation gradually advanced 
in intelligence and Christianity, so that 
to-day, judged by the reading and writing 
test, there is less illiteracy in the Hawaiian 
Islands than in the United States. But 
that is only a part of what makes a na- 
tion. In accordance with their light and 
knowledge, the people were ‘Christian- 
ized,’’ as some portions of our own fa- 
vored land are said to be Christianized; 
not possessing the highest education or 
the most perfect Christianity, but grow- 
ing towards it. 

The fathers have passed away. Most 
of them spent their lives among the peo- 
ple they had labored most unselfishly to 
save and elevate. The sons have inher- 





ited many of the characteristics of their 
parents, and are to-day the foremost ben- 
efactors of the Hawaiian people, far more 
so than the Hawaiians are themselves 
These sons of the missionaries are the 
founders of schools, builders of churches, 
institutors of kindergarten work,—in fact, 
the prime founders of almost all that is 
still being done for the upbuilding of the 
people, and they are doing nobler work in 
trying to save ‘‘the remnant” from them- 
selves and their bad advisers. 

The Revolution of 1893 was not any sud- 
den uprising, nor was it due to any im- 
proper affiliation of the U.S. representa 
tives. It was a culmination of political 
forces that had been becoming more and 
more aggravated by the natural antago- 
nism of the desires of a ruler for autocratic 
power against the instincts of those who 
knew what constitutional limitations were, 
and dared to maintainthem. King Kalakaua 
tried every vicious scheme to induce a 
conflict of races, and started the cry 
‘Hawaii for the Hawaiians!” He sought 
to sow seeds of discord that he might se- 
cure to himself more power, like the rul- 
ers of the Oriental countries that he had 
visited. His administration was utterly 
selfish, degrading, and a retrogression 
towards heathenism. 

His sister, Liliuokalani, came to the 
throne by the death of her brother, having 
been named by him as the heir apparent. 
Much was hoped of her from her early 
education. She had great advantages, and 
her early life gave much promise. But on 
her accession to queenly power she 
seemed, to her best friends, to have be- 
come another person, showing a deter- 
mined will to rule in accordance with ber 
own ideas. A constant clash, for two 
years, between the forces that would limit 
the government to constitutional channels 
and the power that sought for supreme 
control, brought the climax. 

The people had had some five political 
revolutions within six years, and now 
when the Queen, by her influence, caused 
the Louisiana Lottery Bill and the Opium 
Bill to be passed, and then endeavored to 
abrogate the Constitution she had sworn 
to sustain, and to establish by her royal 
edict another one which greatly abridged 
the rights that had for many years been 
enjoyed, the culmination was reached. 
The people of intelligence, of all national- 
ities, rose in their combined might, and 
said: ‘Royalty has failed from its inherent 
defects and its subversion of the people’s 
rights.”” By the voice of the best represen- 
tative men of the Islands, monarchy died 
and the republic was born. 

The Senate of the United States has ex- 
onerated the U.S. Minister from any com- 
plicity in the revolution. Given the same 
conditions, and the revolution would have 
come about had there been no U. S. ship 
or minister in Honolulu at the time. 
There is every reason to believe that if 
the Queen had been content to continue 
to rule under the Constitution, there 
would not have been any revolution, and 
she would have remained Queen to this 
day. 

The men of the republic were from all 
nationalities, — Americans, Englishmen, 
Germans, Portuguese, and Hawaiians. 
Patterning after the American Republic, 
they have established a good form of gov- 
ment with peace and order. 

GoruAM D. GILMAN, 





MRS. PRUYN TO WASHINGTON EDITORS. 


Mrs, J. V. H. Prayn, of Albany, N. ¥., 
has sent the following circular letter to 
the editors of the State of Washington: 


ANTI-SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, 
13 ELK STREET, ALBANY, N. Y., 
Oct. 19, 1898. 
Dear Sir: I beg to call your attention 
to the enclosed papers, which I trust you 
will publish in your valuable newspaper, 
and also as leaflets 
I am specially anxious, in regard to the 
Amendment to Article 6 of the Constitu- 
tion of the State of Washington, that you 
should call your readers’ attention to the 
fact that the ‘“‘majority of votes cast will 
carry,’’ and the consequent importance of 
every one voting. For if you can defeat it 
by even one vote, you will have saved 
your great State from being classed with 
the four unfortunate States who have had 
woman suffrage fastened upon them by a 
few fanatical people. 
Very truly yours, 
A. P. Pruyn. 


“The enclosed papers” are described by 
the wife of the Washington editor who 
sends us this letter as ‘ta bushel’ of 
leaflets against equal rights for women. 

It is not likely that Mrs. Pruyn’s letters 
and leaflets will appreciably affect the 
vote, but she ought tw have the historic 
discredit of the attempt. A. 8. B. 





ARMENIANS AS HELP. 


A young Armenian, with experience of 
cooking, but not able to speak English, 
would like to help with the housework in 
a small family. Good recommendations 
as to character. 

An Armenian, able to speak English, 
would like to take care of an office, or do 
janitor’s work, or fill “any other place 





where intelligence and fidelity are more 
important than muscle. This man is ex- 
ceptionally faithful and conscientious, and 
would be absolutely trustworthy. He and 
his wife (without children) could take 
care of a house in the absence of the 
owners, or fill any similar place. Work 
in or near Boston preferred. 

A young man who has studied two years 
at one of the American missionary col- 
leges in Turkey, and speaks some English, 
wants a place where he can work for his 
board and go to school. 

Several young men, some of whom can 
speak English and some cannot, want any 
kind of work that they can get. 

A. 8. B. 





EQUAL SUFFRAGE DAY AT MECHANICS: 
FAIR. 


Oct. 31 was Equal Suffrage Day at the 
Mechanics’ Fair in this city. In the de- 
partment of Household Arts and Domestic 
Science the programme for the afternoon 
was furnished by the Massachusetts 
W.S. A. The hall was crowded, a num- 
ber of persons standing up to the very 
end. A lady who has been present at 
nearly all the afternoon meetings in this 
department said that the attendance was 
the largest of the season. The speaking 
was exceptionally fine, and the only fault 
found by any one was a complaint from 
Keith’s New Theatre, next door, that the 
suffrage meeting drew the crowd away 
from their entertainment. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore presided, and 
made the opening address. After review- 
ing the good work that women are now 
doing in a multitude of lines formerly 
thought impossible to them, she con- 
tinued: 

MRS. LIVERMORE’S ADDRESS, 

Women are hungry for work. They 
are filled with a divine passion for being 
helpful. They have not merely toiled for 
our soldiers all through the hot summer 
weather, but in innumerable departments 
of philanthropy and reform they are doing 
everything in their power to put a lever 
under the lowest stratum of society and 
to raise it. And all this is but the begin- 
ning. I see our young women growing 
up with this large-heartedness and pas- 
sion to help, and it all points to the 
larger opportunities for usefulness for 
women that are coming. 

People talk about the descent into old 
age, and I used to suppose that it was a 
descent—that you went up for a while, 
and reached the summit, and then began 
to go down; but my life has been all up 
and up. In spite of the drawbacks of old 
age—the sense of infirmity that haunts 
you continually, the feeling that you can- 
not do half what you used to; in spite of 
being obliged to spend half my nights 
sleepless or resort to opiates—and I will 
not take them, for I have passed my life 
hitherto in the possession of myself, and 
mean to keep on so to the end—in spite 
of all this, I never felt happier or more 
cheerful than at this moment, or more 
full of faith that after all this clashing 
and discord, the future will come out like 
the sun after a storm. Women are to be 
more, and do more, and stand side by 
side with their brothers, and spur them 
on. 

Since women are already able to do so 
much, why not stop talking about suf- 
frage? people sometimes ask me. Because 
legal justice always begets social injustice. 
Remember this, if you forget everything 
else I say to-day. Put a man down legally 
as a slave, and you damn him socially. 
In every statute book we are put down as 
legally inferior. Do you deny it? Who 
shall not vote? Women and idiots; wom- 
en and paupers; women and criminals, 
unless pardoned out. In what a category 
we are placed! The ballot is the synonym 
and symbol of equality in a republic. We 
must have this symbol of equality before 
women can do their best work in any de- 
partment of life. Now, they are most of 
the time trying to undo the mischief done 
by others, or by the law in some way, as 
in this Spanish war. Women are allowed 
to look after the defectives and unfortu- 
nates, but they want to get back behind 
the causes of pauperism and insanity, and 
in nine-tenths of the cases these result 
from bad laws, and everybody knows it. 

Women have no antagonism towards 
men. We love men quite as well as we 
ought to, and often better. We condone 
even too much. They only need to beckon 
at any moment, and we are ready to rush 
to help to the uttermost. It is this very 
wish to help that makes us long for the 
ballot. Durirg the Civil War, the major 
of the 20th Indiana Regiment was brought 
to my house in Chicago, with seven partly 
healed wounds, received at Gettysburg. 
In his eagerness to get home, he had 
started before he was fit to travel. He 
got as far as Chicago, and every wound re- 
opened. His mother was a personal friend 
of mine, and I took him in. He told me 
that in the beginning of the battle his 
regiment was stationed on a hill among 
the reserves. The smoke hid the battle 
field; they could not see what was going 
on, and the screaming of the shells was so 
terrible that he found himself trembling 
with fear. He said to the comrade nearest 
him, ‘‘When we are ordered into action, 
if I start to run away, shoot me. Promise 
me that you will!’ His friend answered, 
‘*Make me the same promise, for I am in 
the same condition.”’ After awhile the 
smoke blew away, and they could see, on 
a hill opposite, other reserves, including 
the 18th Indiana. Presently the other 
reserves were ordered down, and the 
major cried, ‘‘Boys, there goes the 18th 
Indiana into the fight!’ It wasa magnifi- 
cent sight. Down they came, like one 
man, till the masked batteries opened fire 
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on them. The grape and canister tore 
through them, mowing great swaths. On 
they went, keeping step and time, making 
their way around the great mounds of 
dead. And the 20th Indiana watched in 
agony the slaughter of their comrades and 
friends, and the major cried, “O God, 
why don’t they call us reserves into ac- 
tion? Wecould charge down the hill and 
spike those guns!" I think of this as I 
read the papers, and as I go among the 
slums. I say to myself, “O God, why do 
not these beloved men, the halves of our- 
selves, call on us, their reserves? We 
could save them!’ The same lesson comes 
to us from our sick and wounded soldiers; 
it comes to us in temperance and social 
purity work. It is this that makes me— 
now facing my 78th birthday—still keep 
asking that we women may be classed not 
with State prison convicts, but with the 
men of our own househulds, whom we 
have helped to make and rear. 

Rev. Ada C. Bowles made a brief and 
bright speech. She sketched the great 
progress already made—“‘It is a long way 
from the cave bear to the Mechanics’ 
Fair’’—and pointed out that the only way 
to make thought is by friction of thought. 
The remonstrants aid the discussion by 
making people think. She had been send- 
ing equal suffrage literature to those who 
had signed the ‘‘anti’’ cards. 

Mrs. Livermore then introduced ‘Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, who cannot grow old, no 
matter how hard she tries; and she tries 
pretty hard.”’ 

Mrs. Howe said: 


MRS. HOWE’S ADDRESS. 


I assure you Mrs. Livermore is quite 
right; my efforts in that direction have 
been most persevering, and there are signs 
that they are soon to be crowned with suc- 
cess. AsI heard Mrs. Livermore’s glow- 
ing description of battle, it reminded me 
of my own experience. | have been under 
fire, too, though I have not seen nearly as 
much of it as she. But the fight for suf- 
frage has been enough for me. 

It seems that we were not meant to get 
this great good, this resurrection for our 
sex, which was buried in petty interests 
—it was not meant that we should get 
this great good without suffering and a 
certain amount of martyrdom, It has 
been so with all reforms. Even our dear 
Christian faith, which has re-created the 
world—what have its advocates not had to 
suffer! The advocates of pure, spiritual 
Christianity always do. We must suffer 
for our suffrage. I am willing to; I have 
enlisted for the war. And I hope to seea 
little glimpse of the promised land before 
I die. I donot think our friends, the 
remonstrants, help us much in the matter 
of thought, for I think they have not 
thought munch about it. They have merely 
yielded to the dislike of change, which is 
strong in both men and women, and which 
all progress has had to fight. 

My word to you to-day is of faith, cour- 
age, and encouragement. We are fighting 
a good fight, in a righteous cause, with 
the trade-wind of progress carrying us 
along. Do not let us for one minute set 
our sails back and think that we have mis- 
taken our course; we have not. Thought 
is all on our side; inertia only is against 
us. 


Mrs. Livermore introduced Mrs. Char- 
lotte Perkins Stetson as “the grandaugh- 
ter of Lyman Beecher, with the Beecher 
blood in her veins, and full of the Beecher 
wit and fun. She is also the niece of Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale.” Mrs. Stetson 
said: 

MRS. STETSON’S ADDRESS. 

_ There is no need to talk of the abstract 
justice of woman suffrage; it is generally 
admitted; but no une takes much interest 
in abstract justice. There are two chief 
obstacles in our way: (1), the failure to 
understand the principles of democratic 
government, or what our duty to itis ; 
(2), the failure to understand its immedi- 
ate practical application in life. 





Our business in life is to grow higher 
and higher, not in cubits but in social re- 
lations. Our form of government is the 
best expression of human development. 
The reason a republic is better than a 
monarchy is not because it can lay taxes 
better, or because it can mobilize an 
army better; is is best for the world be- 
cause it is best for the individuals in it. 
It gives room for individual development, 
brings out personal responsibility, teaches 
us to care for and to work for each other. 
The American citizen with a grievance 
does not have to present a petition to the 
Sultan, but to stir up an agitation right 
where he is. Individual freedom is de- 
pendent on organic union, Union means 
freedom and power. Our form of gov- 
ernment is good, not because it can do 
this and that better than a monarchy, but 
because it gives all the people a better 
chance to grow. 

Most women and many men feel no 
direct responsibility for the government; 
they feel that it is a thing apart, whereas 
it really touches all our daily interests. It 
comes into the bathroom, into the kitchen, 
into the parlor, and in among the chil- 
dren. In old times government was only 
a thing to tight with. Now it educates 
you, makes streets (and tries to keep them 
clean), and makes it safe for you to walk in 
them. ‘But this is all outside the home,” 
it may be said. All the processes of life 
and death go on in the home. Govern- 
ment affects all that you eat. How many 
women in Boston know about the food 
laws, which protect our homes, and pro- 
tect them much better than we can alone? 
In old times every man protected his own 
home with his own sword. Under civili- 
zation, we have a government to do it for 
us. The woman in the home tries to pro- 
tect her children from poison in the milk 
and in the meat. But if her butcher or 
milkman sells her an unwholesome article, 
she can only change her little individual 
purchase from one market to another. 
Government can do much more, I read 
in the paper the other day that a number 
of Dorchester milkmen had been fined 
because their milk was not up to the 
standard. You may think all this is out- 
side the home, but it is inside the baby! 
Don't you think caring for food is any of 
women’s business? 


Governmentis simply a method of doing | 


business; the business it does is our busi- 
ness; and our government does not do our 
business well unless we look after it. It 
has to do not merely with the punishment 
of criminals, and with foreign nations; it 
has to do with all we eat and drink and 
wear, and with what we pay for every- 
thing. If the women of America said, 
“We will vote!l’’ they would, We are 
traitors to our government when we do not 
do our duty by it. Perhaps the word 
“traitors” suggests something far off, like 
the time of Charles I. Let me put it in 
this way: We are not doing our full duty 
as housewives if we do not do our duty by 
our government. Let us take care of our 
homes like civilized, organized, modern 
women, and not like ancient Troglod- 
ytes. 

Mrs. Livermore announced that, owing 
to the amount of noise in the hall where 
the suffrage meeting was to have been 
held, she had taken unlawful possession 
of the hall devoted to meetings of the 
patriotic orders, and that, as the hour of 
3.30 had arrived, we must now yield the 
hall, with thanks, to Mrs. William Lee. 
She had assured the janitor that Mrs. 
Lee would be quite willing to lend it to us. 

Mrs. Lee: I cannot imagine any situa- 
tion in which Mrs. Livermore would not 
be a welcome guest. 

Mrs. Livermore: I told the janitor so, 
but he did not quite believe me. 

A large part of the audience stayed to 
the patriotic meeting. 

Mrs. McBride, to whose courtesy this 
opportunity given to the Massachusetts 
W. S. A. was due, served tea afterwards. 
A considerable amount of equal rights 





literature was distributed, and several 
hundred signatures were obtained to the 
suffrage petition. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


MARY HENRY CARROLL. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Many of your readers will hear with per- 
sonal serrow of the death of Miss Mary 
Henry Carroll, the devoted sister who so 
affectionately cared for the declining years 
of Anna Ella Carroll, our national benefac- 
tress who planned the decisive campaign 
of the Tennessee which brought our Civil 
War to a successful conclusion. . 

After Anna Ella Carroll became para- 
lyzed and a confirmed invalid, Mary 
Carroll, for nine years, supported a 
little home for her in Washington, by her 
work as a Treasury clerk. Being then 
herself prostrated by illness, the home 
was saved, and Mary was enabled to cun- 
tinue her devoted care, through the 
efforts of the Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, and by the substantial assistance 
given by some of its leading members. 
Every comfort was given to our noble 
Anna Ella Carroll. Her death left her 
devoted sister almost inconsolable, but 
she took up bravely her solitary life, con- 
tinued to spend her winters in Washing- 
ton, and wrote for various Southern 
papers. 

She spent July and August of 1898 in 
Vermont, with her warm friend, Miss 
Sarah Ellen Blackwell, sister of the senior 
editor of the Woman’s JOURNAL, and 
biographer of Anna Ella Carroll. Those 
were idyllic days, amid the beautiful Green 
Mountain scenery of Dorset, with con- 
genial companionship, lovely drives, and 
evening strolls about its charming neigh- 
borhood, With an ample supply of news- 
papers, Miss Carroll followed with the 
keenest interest the momentous events of 
the past summer, and wrote occasional 
communications concerning them to the 
Washington Star and Baltimore News. 
She also gave a lively account of her New 
England visit, and a village excursion to 
Lake George, in which she joined with 
interest and amusement. She frequently 
spoke of herself as feeling stronger and 
better than she had done for years. 

On Aug. 29 she regretfully left Vermont 
to visit friends in Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
her relatives on the western shore of 
Maryland. Arrived in Brooklyn, she en- 
countered the torrid week that marked 
the beginning of September. She felt it 
the more severely coming from the cool 
mountain air of Vermont. Being of an 
eminently social disposition, her Brooklyn 
friends had laid out for her a series of 
evening engagements, which, combined 
with the exhausting heat, proved beyond 
her strength. After three days she was 
prostrated by an attack of pneumonia, 
She was carefully nursed, and, though 
very weak, contrived to reach the home 
of her brother, Dr. John Carroll, at Cam- 
bridge, Md. A card announced to her 
Northern friends her safe arrival, and that 
she was feeling better. But the improve- 
ment was delusive. She sank rapidly, 
and died a few days later, on Sunday, 
Sept. 25, in less than a month after leav- 
ing Dorset. 

It was a severe blow to her numerous 
friends, as she was greatly beloved, being 
of a most amiable and sympathetic dispo- 
sition, always doing kindnesses where she 
had the opportunity. She was also a 
woman of marked ability, intellectual 
and cultivated to a high degree. 

Miss Mary Carroll was one of the 
younger daughters of ex-Governor Thomas 
King Carroll, of Maryland, and of a most 
estimable and distinguished family. Her 
death will cause much sorrow among an 
unusually large circle of warmly attached 
friends, including many of your readers. 

8. E. B, 
sicaieteaiiieteaencatik 

Cou. GrorGE E. WarinG died last week 
of yellow fever, in New York, on his re- 
turn from Cuba. He is the latest and 
most illustrious victim of the criminal 
folly which, in face of experience, has 
subjected unacclimated Northern men to 
the deadly contagion of this fearful tropi- 
cal disease during the sickly season. To 
sacrifice a life more valuable than those of 
a thousand ordinary men, when a delay of 
three short months would have enabled 
him to do his work with absolute safety, 
is inexcusable. The same may be said of 
the entire Cuba land campaign, which 
should have been postponed until Novem- 
ber. Had not the Spaniards at Santiago 
surrendered when they did, our army 
would have perished by pestilence. No 
American can visit Havana during August, 
September, and October without immi- 
nent risk. Our Peace Commissioners there 
may well be said to be taking their lives 
in their hands, and one of them has 
already succumbed to the climate. 

Col. Waring was the exponent of ‘‘clean 
politics” in its simplest and most literal 
form. His administration of the New 
York City Street Department has been an 
object-lesson which will not soon be for- 
gotten. By his sanitary reforms he has 
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saved the lives and preserved the health 
of thousands. We have lost our foremost 
expert in drainage engineering. His pre- 
eminent ability in that science, which he 
may almost be said to have created, has 
been recognized throughout the United 
States. It is due to him that yellow fever 
has not made a permanent lodgment in 
our Southern States from Memphis to 
New Orleans. No one living was so well 
qualified as he to purify the slums of 
Cuba, His death at the very outset of a 
work so greatly needed is a calamity all 
the more deplorable because it was so 
needless. 

Col. Waring was not only a man of im- 
mense executive ability and a high- 
minded, unselfish patriot; he was also, in 
private life, kind, faithful, and amiable. 
More than thirty years ago he wrote a 
charming series of stories of his experi- 
ences in the Civil War, entitled “Whip 
and Spur,” which ought to be republished. 
He was a many-sided man. Probably the 
last article he ever wrote was one on “The 
Drink Problem in New York City Poli- 
tics,” which appeared in The Outlook, of 
Oct, 15--a paper so wise and practical 
that it ought to be universally read and 
heeded. 

Col. Waring liked to work with women. 
He often consulted with the New York 
women interested in clean streets, etc., 
treated them with much courtesy, and 
always cordially welcomed their coépera- 
tion. 

No nobler life and work have ever digni- 
fied and brightened our national annals 
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and Political Equality Union has a com- 
mittee on these oppressions, which has 
done good work in investigating, and of 
which Miss Harriette A. Keyser is chair- 


man. Miss Keyser is secretary of the 
Church Association for the Advancement 


of the Interests of Labor, and this power- 
ful organization has taken up the cause of 
these abused people with vigor. The 
Consumers’ League, of which Mrs, Fred- 
eric Nathan is president, is another soci- 
ety to champion the redress of the ladies’ 
tailors, This is a body of women of 
wealth and fashion, who are banded to- 
gether to patronize no establishment which 
sells the product of labor under the 
“sweating system.”’ As these ladies are 
the ones most likely to purchase “tailor- 
made” clothing, their influence will be of 
value in improving the conditions of these 
work-people, who deserve the sympathy 
of the public. 

The asnual convention of the Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs opened this morn- 
ing in Mendelssohn Hall. There was a 
large attendance of deleg-tes, represent- 
ing nearly 200 clubs of women from all 
the counties of the State. Yesterday there 
was an informal meeting at the Hotel 
Majestic, where badges were distributed 
and the committees made final arrange- 
ments for their various lines of effort. 
To-day the sessions were devoted to the 
roll-call, the reports of the officers, and of 
standing committees, and debates on 
“Education” and ‘Free Libraries.” Mrs. 
Fannie I. Helmuth, the State president, 
presided, and Mrs. Alice Low, the presi- 
dent of the National Federation, made a 
brief address. There are to be no evening 
meetings, but social functions. This even- 
ing there is an informal reception to dele- 
gates at the Hotel Majestic, the head- 
quarters of the convention. To-morrow 
evening Mrs. Helmuth gives a reception 
at the Hotel Bristol, where she resides, 
On Thursday evening there will be a musi- 
cale at the Majestic. On Thursday noon 
Mrs. Waddington A. Roebling entertains 
the delegates at a luncheon at Delmon- 
ico’s. Atthe public meetings there will 
be discussions of many subjects, and on 
Thursday the election of officers. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

210 West 59th Street. 








than those of this singu arly modest and 
unpretending man, who was in the truest 
and highest sense a hero and a martyr. 

H. B. B. 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, Nov. 1, 1898. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The Washington County Political Equal- 
ity Clubs held their annual convention at 
West Hebron, on Oct. 26. The meetings 
took place in the village hall, which was 
well filled at all sessions and crowded in 
the evening. Delegates from many clubs 
were present, and interesting reports were 
given by the local presidents. 

Mrs. Chloe Sisson, the faithful County 
president for several years, insisted upon 
retiring, and Mrs. Lucy P. Allen, of Eas- 
ton, was elected her successor. At the 
evening session Mrs. Allen presided. Mrs. 
Mary Seymour Howell was the speaker of 
the evening. She gave a new lecture 
entitled ‘‘Tennyson’s Command,” which 
was enthusiastically received. The West 
Hebron band furnished excellent music, 
with songs by Mrs. J. Horton Hayes and 
Miss Gertrude Barkley, a chorus by a 
quartette, and a recitation by Miss Jennie 
Burnett. 

The Republican Women’s Association 
of this city is pushing an active campaign, 
under the energetic leadership of Miss 
Helen Varick Boswell, the State president. 
Meetings are held every week at different 
headquarters, which have been established 
in various boroughs, and there have been 
some large mass meetings. As in former 
elections, a house-to-house convass is 
made in many districts to bring out the 
full voting strength for their candidate, 
Colonel Roosevelt. Mrs. Clarence Burns 
is at the head of this work, which she 
has done successfully in other years. 

The lock-out of the ladies’ tailors in this 
city is attracting much attention. These 
men and women have been for years 
underpaid, and forced to work in stifling 
rooms under the ‘“‘sweating system,”’ and 
their protests against their long hours, 
wretched conditions, and insufficient pay 
have aroused much sympathy. As has 
been reported in these letters, the Civic 
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TRUE SUCCESS. 





BY RICHARD WATSON GILDER. 


He fails who climbs to power and place 
Up the p»thway of disgrace. 

He fails not who makes truth his cause, 
Nor bends to win the crowd's applause. 
He fails not who stakes his all 

Upon the right, and dares to fall: 

What though the living bless or blame? 
For him the long success of fame. 





THE REAPER MAIDENS. 


BY MARY B. SLEIGHT. 
’T was in seventeen eighty, when raiding the 
land 
Came farleton and Ferguson, rousing to 
arms, 
And though in the fields by the June 
zephyrs fanned 
The harvest was ripe on the Fishing Creek 
farms, 
The farmers, enkindled with patriot zeal, 
And courage fresh-born with the news of 
defeat 
Were hastening to muster with Sumpter and 
Steel,— 
But sorely they grieved for the ungarnered 
wheat. 


Then up rose the maidens, as valiant and 
brave 
As those that were marching with muskets 
and swords, 
And pledged them, God helping, the harvest 
to save 
From Tarleton’s and Ferguson’s merci- 
less hordes. 
*T was an onerous task, and boded but ill 
For slender girl shoulders unwonted to 
toil; 
But boldly they banded, with resolute will, 
Determined the ruthless marauders to foil. 


From farmhouse to farmhouse, wherever 
the grain 

In its glory of gold in the sunshine basked, 

Undaunted they hastened with sickles and 


wain; 
But always one question these loyal ones 
asked 
Ere promise of help for the harvest was 
sealed: 
“Is the farmer away with the fighting 
men ?’’* 
With “Yes’’ for an answer they turned to 
the field, 
And swift in the sun flashed the sickles 
again. 


Yet while, soft and sweet as a lullaby low, 
Their voices kept time to the swish of the 
wheat, 
Their hearts were a-tremble with fear lest 
the foe, 
Upspringing from covert, should cut off 
retreat. 
But the angels of God were on guard; and 
the skies, 
Till the crops were all gathered, bent!rain- 
less and fair; 
And the enemy, coming in search of supplies, 
Found nothing but stubble fields, whitened 
and bare. 


A century’s summers have vanished, and 
still 
When harvest is ripe with its guerdons of 
gold, 
Men tell in the twilight, in voices that 
thrill 
With pride in the legend so often retold, 
How in seventeen eighty, when battle’s stern 
call 
The patriot farmers had summoned to 
arms, 
These fair reapers rallied from hamlet and 
hall 
And garnered the grain on the Fishing 
Creek farms. 
—Chicago Advance. 
* This is the exact wording of the question as 
given in the old legend. 


MISS BASCOMB’S VACATION. 


BY ELIZABETH L. GOULD, 

One spring, when Berryville had recov- 
ered from an epidemic of scarlet-fever, 
which had taken young and old impar- 
tially to bed, Hannah Bascomb decided to 
make a long-deferred visit to a cousin in 
Boston. 

“I don’t know as there'll ever be a bet- 
ter chance,’’ said Miss Bascomb to the 
mother of her last patient, little Maggie 
Rogers. ‘In fact, I don’t know as there'll 
ever be another chance, any way. ’Long 
about a mvnoth from now Cyrus Hobbs will 
begin to have his miserable spells, and I 
shall have to go there and ’tend right to 
him. Mary means well, but I’d just as 
soon have a three-year-old to rub me as 
her, and Cyrus has to be rubbed morning 
and night, or [ don’t know but he'd stiffen 
up into a bow-knot. 

“Then I shouldn’t know what to make 
of a spring without some of the children 
cut themselves in the sawmill when it gets 
a-going, and doctor always relies on me to 
be here to help him out, you know, with 
his surgical cases. June, or the last of 
May, they generally come on; so I’ve got 
to go now and get back. 

“Here ‘tis the first of April, and I’m 
about tired out. I calculate to go next 
Monday and come back Saturday night. 
Jennie says there’s to be a grand parade 
of military on Wednesday, and I intend to 
put nursing right out of my mind for a 
good six days, any way.” 

“You've earned your holiday, if ever 





anybody did, Hannah,”’ said Mrs. Rogers, 
warmly. “I only hope nobody in Berry- 
ville will be laid up or struck down whilst 
you're gone, for what they'd do without 
you to nurse ’em, I don’t know!” 

Miss Bascomb set out for her visit on 
the appointed day, but she failed to re- 
turn to Berryville on the following Satur- 
day. She gave no account of herself save 
by means of a postal, which announced to 
Mrs. Rogers, ‘*Will be home last of next 
week,”’ 

That motherly person, being Miss Bas- 
comb’s nearest neighbor, watched for her 
coming with interest, and was at the door 
with Miss Hannah's key in her hand al- 
most as soon as the rumbling old coach, 
which held the returned traveller, late on 
Friday afternoon. 

Miss Hannah was laden with bundles, 
and was persuaded by Mrs. Rogers to 
“‘step over” and take a cup of tea with 
her before entering again on life in her 
own house. 

“I don’t knw ’s I call you much rested 
in looks, Hannah,” said the hospitable 
neighbor, as the two friends sat together 
for a sociable talk, while tea was in pro- 
cess of construction; ‘but I don’t know 
as it’s to be expected I would, for, of 
course, gadding about in the city is real 
‘tiresome work, though pleasant.” 

“I haven’t gadded overly much,” said 
Miss Bascomb, smoothing out her silk 
gloves, thoughtfully. **You see, I haven't 
had time.” 

“Time!” gasped her hostess. 
you call most two weeks time?”’ 

“I'll tell you how ’twas,” said Miss 
Hannah, calmly. ‘You see,on the way 
down, I was real interested watching a 
little boy, that was with a kind of heed- 
less woman, playing with one of those old, 
blunt, one-bladed knives. Near as I could 
make out, he was trying to carve his name 
on the window-ledge. Thinks I, ‘If that 
blunt thing does happen to slip and cut 
him, it'll be the worst kind of a cut.’ 

“Sure enough, it did slip pretty soon, 
and jabbed his other thumb full force. I 
saw his mother turning kind of pale, so I 
stepped over and ‘tended to the child. 
Lucky I had some old cloth and string in 
my bag; I always take such things, just 
in case of need. Well, we’d got most to 
Boston before I got him hushed up, and 
his mother over her feeling that he was 
going to die. 

“Jennie met me at the station, and I 
saw in a minute she’d got an awful cold, 
one of the kind that had to be looked 
after, and she said, ‘Mine ain’t anything to 
George’s, Cousin Hannah; he’s sick in bed; 
I put him there just before I started to 
meet you.’ So I saw I was right in the 
nick of time! 

“Well, George’s turned out to be ton- 
silitis—kind of a light attack, but the 
doctor said ’twas lucky I was on hand, and 
knew what to do. By Tuesday night we 
got him so he began to feel like himself, 
and nothing would do but I must go to 
see the parade with George’s brother’s 
folks, whilst Jennie took care of George 
for the next afternoon. 

*George’s brother had hired a first-rate 
window for himself and his wife and two 
boys, right where the parade would pass, 
Jennie said. They were real friendly 
folks, and they came the next morning, 
and overpersuaded me, and I went. 

“Well, when we’d got our seats, and 
begun to watch the crowd, I spied a big 
covered wagon drawn up right in front of 
the building, and Iasked George's brother 
what that was. ‘Why,’ he says, ‘it’s-an 
ambulance, in case there are any acci- 
dents.’ 

“Well, we hadn’t been there long when 
a boy got under the feet of one of the 
policeman’s horses, some way or another, 
and he was picked up insensible. There 
was another child, a girl, not much big- 
ger’n he, that had been with him, and she 
began to bawland scream. The men folks 
that stood round couldn’t seem to quiet 
her, so I stepped down, and it ended in 
my going first to the hospital, and then 
home with the child to tell their grand- 
mother about the accident. 

**I told George’s brother I’d take a cab 
and ride back to’em, but I didn’t get there 
till the parade was over, so I went right 
on home to Jennie’s. I found George's 
brother’s folks there, and the wife says 
to me, ‘Don't those boys look kind of 
feverish to you, Miss Bascomb? I sup- 
pose it’s excitement; this is the first big 
parade they’ ve ever seen.’ 

*“T looked at them pretty sharp, and I 
says, ‘l believe they’re coming down with 
the measles; you'd better take them home, 
and have the doctor come.’ 

“Oh, dear!’ saysshe. ‘I don’t know 
how I shall get along, for my nurse leaves 
to-morrow, and baby’s just getting some 
teeth!’ 

**- Well, here I am,’ said I. ‘George 
don’t really need me now, and I’ll pack 
my ag, and go right over to your house.’ 

‘And sol did. The measles came out 
beautifully; the boys and I were shut off 
in the back part of the house, and I played 


“Don't 





games with ’em, and read to ’em, and 
nursed ’em what little they needed. 





They're going to be out in a few days, and 
their mother got a new nurse yesterday. 

“So here I am, safe and sound, My, 
how good that tea tastes, Mrs. Rogers!” 
said Miss Hannah, as she took her first sip 
from a steaming cup placed before her. 

“I thought you were going to get away 
from nursing and everything of the kind 
when you went to Boston,” said Mrs. 
Rogers, with a strong note of indignation 
in her voice. 

““Lauzee! Was I foolish enough to ex- 
pect that?” said Miss Hannah, easily. 
“Well, I guess I sha’n’t ever get away 
from my duty long as I live in this world, 
particularly when I go a-visiting on pur- 
pose!’’— Youth’s Companion. 





A TAHITIAN PRINCESS. 


The Princess Titana Marama, who has 
just died in England, was heiress to the 
throne of Tahiti, but some years ago she 
fellin love with a Scotchman, who had 
managed to penetrate to those remote 
islands. She married him, and renounced 
the cares of royalty to leada quiet and 
uneventful life as wife of a Seotch baillie 
at Anstruther, where she died a few days 
ago at the age of fifty-four. The Tahitian 
princess was well known and much es- 
teemed by the people of the town and 
district. 





MOTHER OF A MULTITUDE. 


On the death of Regina Diexner, which 
recently occurred at Werschetz, in South 
Hungary, at the age of one hundred and 
eleven years, her relatives inserted the 
following notice in the local paper: ‘Filled 
with grief, we inform all relatives and 
friends of the decease, on Aug. 22, of our 
beloved mother, mother-in-law, grand- 
mother, great-grandmother, great-great- 
grandmother, and great-great-great-grand- 
mother.” This was signed by three sons, 
two daughters, thirty-five grandchildren, 
ninety great-grandchildren, twelve of the 
fourth and three of the fifth generation.— 
WV Y. Tribune. 


GOLDEN WEDDING IN NEEDHAM. 





Equal suffragists are usually happy in 
their domestic relations. Our faithful 
and honored friends, Mr. and Mrs. J. M. 
Kingsbury, of Needham, on their golden 
wedding-day were greeted with the fol- 
lowing stanzas: 


TO MR. AND MRS, J. M. KINGSBURY ON 
THEIR GOLDEN WEDDING-DAY. 


’Twas long ago in the early days 
Of youth’s high hopes and wishes, 
That Love his emey ay net outspread 
And caught you in his mesbes; 
Now, when that love has stood the test 
Of years that tifty number, 
We know that naught can break the spell, 
Or cause that love to slumber. 


Friends of our youth, well known and loved, 

This is no fulsome measure; ‘ 
Allow a word of honest praise 
cam -_ the water's pleasure; 

ng have we known your pur 

Your deeds of high dudenves® lean 
Your work to ennuble womankind, 

And lift her upward ever. 


And so we feel that you have found 
Che truest type of living, 

Since they who others help, shall know 
God's blessing on such giving. 

How could it be but that this year 

_Should find you hale and thrifty, 

Not old, and bowed with stress of years, 

But younger, yes, by tifty! 


I. G. A. CARTER. 
Needham, Oct. 19, 1898, 





TWO WOMEN GEOLOGISTS. 


In popularizing the study of geology, 
the name of Mrs. Ella F. Boyd, of Hyde 
Park, Mass., is worthy of mention. Mrs. 
Boyd isthe autbor of “Geology of Hyde 
Park,” and “Granites of Massachusetts,” 
published as pamphlets. Her special lines 
of investigation are granites and relative 
rocks and the family relation of minerals 
and rocks through their chemical equiva- 
lents. She has a work in course of prepa- 
ration entitled ‘‘Helps for Teachers in 
Geology and Zvdélogy.”” Mrs. Boyd, hav- 
ing had charge of these subjects in the 
Hyde Park schools, has gained practical 
experience. Through popular talks to 
clubs, etc., she has been able to simplify 
geology without losing scientific facts. 
Mrs. Boyd’s influence has been felt, and 
she has done much to stimulate observa- 
tion. Her own field-work was done under 
Prof. George H. Barton after she bad 
taken special geological training at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Mrs. Ada Dean Davidson, of Indiana, 
one of the authors of ‘‘Petalocrinus Mi- 
rabilis,” received her early education at 
Painesville Academy, Ohio, and later was 
graduated from Ingham College at LeRoy, 
N. Y., her native State. After her mar- 
riage to Lieut. James Davidson in 1864, 
she removed to Monticello, [owa. This 
locality has an extensive bed of fossil 
coral mingled with crinoidal and brachio- 
podal remains, and during Mrs. Davidson’s 
residence at Monticello, she was interested 
in the geology of the neighborhood, and 
collected the specimens that are described 
in the pamphlet just referred to. The 
first fragment of the crinoid—popularly 
known as the “stone lilies’’—‘Petalo- 
crinus,”’ was found a number of years 





after she had begun to study the region, 
and after a search of five years a tolerably 
complete specimen was discovered. The 
first portion collected was about as large 
as a thumb-nail. Mrs. Davidson's collec- 
tion of American fossils of the Niagara 
formation is at the Armour Institute in 
Chicago. During the Columbian Expo- 
sition Mrs. Davidson was one of the 
judges of awards in geology.—‘‘Some 
American Women in Science,” by Mrs. 
M. Burton Williamson, in The Chautau- 
quan for November. 





HOUSEKEEPING IN SANTIAGO. 


Fannie Brigham Ward, the press cor- 
respondent, who has travelled extensively 
in Mexico and the West Indies during sev- 
eral years past, was in Santiago shortly 
after the surrender, and took charge of a 
small commissary department. In a letter 
to the Belfast (Me.) Republican, she de- 
scribed her experiences in housekeeping 
under difficulties. She said in part: 


When Surgeon-General Sternberg’s fe- 
male immunes arrived in Santiago, a 
month after the battle, no provision had 
been made for them. They had waited 
two days on board the Oliveite in the har- 
bor, when General Wood, military gov- 
ernor of the city, came to Miss Barton 
and said: ‘‘For God’s sake, tell me what 
to do with Sternberg’s nurses? There is 
work enough for them in the hospital, but 
where can they eat and sleep? They can’t 
remain on the Olivette, for she goes to sea 
to-morrow; nor can they stay every hour 
of the 24 with the men in the hospital. 
There are some young ladies from good 
families among them, and they must have 
suitable protection when not on duty.” 

It was really not Miss Barton’s business, 
in the mission of Cuban relief on which 
our good President had sent her; but since 
the Surgeon-General had neglected this 
branch of his own department, she 
promptly shouldered the burden. ‘Send 
the nurses ashore,” said she. ‘They can 
go to work at once in the hospital, and 
before night a place shall be provided for 
them.” 

An empty house was immediately se- 
cured, furniture rented, pecessary crock- 
ery and cooking utensils purchased, and 
a couple of Cuban negresses engaged to 
do the work. But who could spare time 
to superintend the thing? One glimpse of 
the slipshod servants, who understood no 
word of English, showed the necessity of 
ahead. The immune ladies had come to 
nurse, not to house-keep, and every 
member of the Red Cross party was al- 
ready overworked to the limit of endur- 
ance. At this juncture, your correspon- 
dent—who is merely a visitor in Santiago 
—offered her services as matron, pro tem, 
for the nurses’ home. ‘‘Why, could you? 
Would you?” said Miss Barton, with a 
sigh of relief. 

“I can, and I will,” was the answer. 
“Show me the house; send me brooms, 
mops, soap, servants, and rations; and you 
may tell the ladies that dinner will be 
waiting for them at 7 P.-M.” And so I 
assumed my inglorious réle among the 
workers in Cuba. 

“IT dreamt I dwelt in marble halls’’—a 
dream come true. Ours is a big bare pal- 
ace, the once splendid home of some proud 
grandee, but, like its owner, now decided- 
ly down at the heel. Ks high-ceilinged 
rooms, mostly without partitions, and 
partially divided by lofty arches, present 
an imposing vista of ‘“‘magnificent dis- 
tances,” courtyards, and corridors. Dou- 
ble doors of stained glass, extending half- 
way up, afford some privacy to the bed- 
rooms, while admitting free circulation of 
air. The beautiful floors are of white and 
colored marbles, laid in patterns, like a 
patchwork quilt; walls frescoed and paint- 
ed in panels, the rafters hidden by white 
canvas stretched taut overhead; and the 
great windows, without glass, and open 
from floor to ceiling, are furnished with 
iron bars outside and latticed shutters 
within. Nothing can be more picturesque 
than the ancient casas of Santiago—all 
stuccoed and painted in time-mellowed 
tints of rose pink, sky blue, pea green, 
and yellow; their projecting roofs of red 
tiles, covered with the moss of, centuries, 
their quaint verandas, barred windows, 
and enurmous doors. But every one of 
them is typically Castilian in character— 
a brave and beautiful front, dwindling to 
unparalleled poverty and meanness behind 
the outward showing. Like other palaces 
of the old régime, ours was extremely 
dirty, infested with vermin, and void of 
every convenience. Soap, water, and eter- 
nal vigilance have somewhat modified the 
first-mentioned evils, and necessity moth- 
ers many make-shifts in the latter ilne, 
Fifty United States dollars bought a very 
limited supply of pots, pans, and dishes— 
and most of those articles are lacking 
which are considered indispensable in 
every Northern kitchen. Hence “the 
mother of invention” turns every emptied 
tin can into service, its edges neatly ham- 
mered with a stone; every crate, box, and 
meal-sack is eagerly seized upon and de- 
voted to some important use, and a lard 
pail is regarded as little short of a boon 
from heaven. Have we occasion for a 
bread-board and rolling-pin? The clean 
bottom of a dish-pan serves the former 
purpose, while a glass bottle does excel- 
lent duty in the latter capacity. Every 
trunk masquerades as couch or table; a 
wardrobe is pantry, cupboard, and locker; 
the sheets of an army cot answer for table- 
cloths, and a cambric petticoat has been 
converted into napkins. We are subsist- 
ing upon army rations, eked out by Red 
Cross supplies—such as beans, bacon, 
hardtack, corn meal, tinned beef, and cof- 
fee—plentiful, aud good in quality. The 
daily menu -. bacon, fried mush, and coffee 
for breakfast; tinned beef, beans, and 
hardtack for dinner—will sustain life in- 





definitely, and serves excellently well even 
every day for a week. Our kitchen is a 
fair sample of Castilian character in archi- 
tecture. Beyond the vast, marble-floored 
sala and dining-room, a long, arched cor- 
ridor leads past open courtyards and rows 
of bedrooms to the rear of the casa, where 
some holes in the thick adobe walls, win- 
dowless, doorless, dark, and destitute of 
every convenience, constitute the culinary 
department. There is neither table, chair, 
shelf, nor cupboard. The dishes are 
washed on a mound of adobe, out in the 
open patio, where, if Cuban customs were 
strictly followed, they would be left till 
wanted, to dry themselves at leisure in 
the sun. The so-called range is an adobe 
altar, breast high, and faced with broken 
tiles, with three holes in it, the size of a 
small plant-pot. In each hole you build a 
separate charcoal fire, bottom-side up, so 
to say—thatis, with the kindling on top. 
It smokes, of course, like “‘all possessed,” 
while you fan it vigorously with anything 
at hand; and by the time the blaze gets 
well “going,’’ the charcoal has burned 
out, and you must begin again. Over 
these tiny fires all the cooking is done, 
there being no oven, no gas, no other al- 
ternative. As cultivators of Christian 
graces, these Cuban ranges are without a 
parallel; and when one has so possessed 
her soul in patience that she can prepare 
a three-course dinner without once mislay- 
ing her temper, she is surely ripe for a 
better world. 

Our servants match the kitchen toa T. 
They are elderly negresses, with families 
of their own, and, like mother-birds, they 
nightly convey to the home-nest every 
morsel of food not carefully locked up in 
the wardrobe, Their everyday costume 
consists of a single voluminous white 
skirt, very short in front and trailing far 
behind, with a low-necked bodice and 
short, puffed sleeves, leaving the skinny 
arms bare to the shoulders, The front of 
the corsage is elaborately embroidered, 
and secured by a string at the top, tied so 
loosely, if tied at all, that a strip of bare 
bronze back stands confessed to the waist- 
line. The woolly heads, gray with the 
weight of years, are topped with gaudy 
turbans; the bare feet are thrust into 
Syyee of white canvas, and when my 
lady walks abroad she covers her gaping 
back with a bedraggled white silk shawl. 
Both women consider themselves monu- 
ments of virtuous industry in consenting 
to lend a helping hand to las}Americans, 
for could they not, like all their neighbors, 
be well fed without work, so long as Cu- 
ban relief supplies hold out? But they 
are not injuring their constitutions by 
hard labor! When not sitting in the front 
windows, smoking cigarettes and gossip- 
ing with friends outside, their aimless, 
slip-shod feet go slapping about the mar- 
ble floors, like the stars, ‘‘unhasting yet 
unresting.”’ The slow, monotonous slap, 
slip, slap of those heelless slippers so 
wears upon the nerves that one indulges 
in strange flights of fancy as to what 
might accelerate their movements, 

My family of nineteen includes Miss 
Annie Wheeler, a daughter of ex-Governor 
Packard of Louisiana, several ladies from 
New Orleans, two Cubans from Key West, 
and several others from various parts of 
the South, mostly immunes, recruited for 
the work by Mrs. Curtis, of Washington. 

As every moment of time must be spent 
to the best advantage, where such an 
ocean of suffering is to be stayed by a few 
frail hands, we breakfast at 5.30 A. M., 
and immediately afterwards each goes on 
her appointed way, to hospital, dispen- 
sary, or consultario. The dinner hour is 
set for 7.30, but often it is 8,or even 9 
P. M., before the tired ladies can leave 
their pressing duties to snatch a hasty 
meal, and then go straight to bed for a 
few hours’ needed rest. 

Occasionally I ransack the city market 
in search of something new, and then my 
experiences are indeed varied and enter- 
taining. On such occasions I am accom- 
panied by one or both of the elderly hand- 
maidens. Up and down the steep and 
dirty streets we toil, those everlasting 
slippers slapping the stones a few paces 
behind me, until the market is reached, 
when they range alongside, as a necessary 
guard against importunate dealers, While 
yet obscured by intervening walls, the 
proximity of the market-house is an- 
nounced by new smells of extra vileness, 
swarms of fat green flies, and the slap, 
slapping of many canvas slippers all toed 





Strong, steady nerves 
Are needed for success 
Everywhere. Nerves 
Depend simply, solely, 
Upon the blood. 
Pure, rich, nourishing 
Blood feeds the nerves 
And makes them strong. 
The great nerve tonic is 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
Because it rnakes 
The blood rich and 
Pure, giving it power 
To feed the nerves. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Cures nervousness, 
Dyspepsia, rheumatism, 
Catarrh, scrofula, 
And all forms of 
Impure blood 
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in the same direction. And such a mar- 
ket! What talesit tells of native shift- 
lessness, poverty, and greed! The house- 
mother, who expects for a few dollars to 
purchase the ingredients of a modest din- 
ner, may as well cuirass herself against 
disappuintment. She may buy some 
measly potatoes at the rate of a medio (six 
cents) apiece; eggs, warranted storage, $2 
a duzen; coarse bread, baked in Santiago, 
30 cents the loaf; a string of meat (animal 
unknown), which may serve for stew, 
though any well-bred Northern dog would 
disdain it, $2 50. A handful of onions, for 
disguising the flavor of the stew, will cust 
50 cents; aguacates, for salad, $1; and 
pineapples, for dessert, 75 cents apiece. 


There will be joy, to-day, in the nurses’ 
casa! Just now, the great commissary 
wagon, drawn by six mules, rattled up to 
our door, and delivered, besides the usual 
rations of beans, bacon, and hardtack, 
some canned tomatoes and a big piece of 
fresh beef, brought in the cold storage of 
some blessed ship from “the States.’’ 
Said the blonde young giant, in army 
blue, who delivered it: ‘*After this, ma’am, 
as long’s this ’ere meat ‘keeps,’ I'll bring 
you a chunk every day.” Bless the dear 
boy! 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW YORE. 
BROOKLYN MONTHLY MEETING. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., Oct. 25, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

With October the various clubs and 
associations begin their monthly gather- 
ings after the long summer vacations. 
Among others in Brooklyn, a faithful 
band of workers assembled in the rooms 
of the Woman Suffrage Association. The 
new board of officers consisted of Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Martha H. Hooper; Ist vice- 
president, Mrs. Cornelia K. Hood; 2d vice- 
president, Mrs. Julia O. Perry; 3d vice- 
president, Mrs. Cornelia H. Cary; record- 
ing secretary, Miss Charlotte Chapman; 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. Mary H. 
Loines; treasurer, Mrs. Abbie L. Ham; 
auditor, Miss A. E. Cameron. 

The president on taking the chair con- 
gratulated the Association on having a 
specific purpose in these days, when so 
much of club life was simply amusement. 

The programme for the day was on the 
new Primary Law of New York State and 
its relation to the present campaign, the 
subject being ably treated by Mrs. Pris- 
cilla D. Hackstaff, treasurer of the New 
York State W. S. A. She began by stat- 
ing that she had already spent two weeks 
in studying this new primary law, and 
did not feel that she had mastered it yet. 
The majority of the gentlemen with whom 
she had tried to discuss the subject knew 
little about it, or could not take the time 
to discuss its many details. Certain points 
may be of interest to your readers, espe- 
cially those who live in this State. 

The bill was introduced in the last Leg- 
islature by the Judiciary Committee, and 
became a law March 28, 1898. It aims to 
take primary elections out of the hands 
of the bosses, and to give an opportunity 
for independent nominations. Uniformity 
of the law throughout the State is secured, 
and the legitimate expenses are assumed 
by the State instead of the ward associa- 
tion. Cities are divided into first and 
second class. There are sets of earol- 
ment books, one for each of the dominant 
parties, to be kept in each enrolment 
district, and the man who registers is 
asked to enroll with any party he chooses, 
but is not obliged to do so. If he does 
not enroll, however, he cannot vote at the 
primary election. 

The first registration list was made be- 
tween April 15 and 30. On the second 
Tuesday in June, an election of Com- 
mitteemen was made from this enrol- 
ment, who have charge till 1899. The 
dominant party at the last election has 
one polling place; all the other parties 
combine at another. Democrats and 
Republicans are appointed in equal num- 
bers, as inspectors receive $4 per day. Any 
party can furnish ballots, but they must 
be mada according toa sample furnished 
and on exhibition, and of a different color 
for the different parties. Each ballot at 
the primary is as secret as at the Novem- 
ber elections. 

If a man is challenged he makes a dec- 
laration that he has not been enrolled 
Within a year in any other party. Either 
adeclaration to this effect or answering 
questions satisfactorily is legal. Ifhe has 
tot enrolled and wishes to do so later, he 
can appear before a borrd of election and 
‘nroll on a supplement: day. 

A primary to be hela by an unofficial 
party must be advertised ‘our days, and 
the expenses are borne by \ at party. 

Judge Andrew J. Perry, one of the 
members of the Association, f. owed with 
4 pleasant address on the prima - political 
duty of adults of sound mind. B: Shought 
there was no greater political duty an to 
attend the primaries. While thor ighly 
believing that women should hav the 
tight of franchise, he feared they w. ‘ld 
ot exercise the right. The diffici. y 


men to the primaries. The first principles 
should be inculcated in the family. The 
mother should teach her sons true patriot- 
ism, and the national conscience will be- 
come awakened to its duties. The pri- 
mary duty is to educate the young. 
Mary H. Lornes, Cor. Sec. 





SoutnH BYRON ANNUAL MEETING. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

At the annual meeting of the Byron 
(N. Y.) W. S. A. the following officers 
were elected: President, Mrs. Sylvina 
M. Green; Ist vice-president, Mrs. Phebe 
Bennett; 2d vice-president, Mrs. Harriet 
Walker; 3d vice-president, Mrs. Julia C. 
Green; treasurer, Mrs. Lucy Blair; record- 
ing secretary, Mrs. Bennett; correspond- 
ing secretary, Julia Green; librarian, Mae 
S. Terry. N. H. G. 





CHAUTAUQUA CO. ANNUAL MEETING. 
FrepontA, Oct. 16, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Chautauqua County, N. Y., held its 
annual equal suffrage convention in Dun- 
kirk, Oct. 14, and a very enjoyable meet- 
ing it proved to be. Goodly sums were 
pledged for State and county work. 

JENNIE PRESCOTT. 





MONROE CO. ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Monroe County P. E. Club held its 
annual meeting Oct. 13, at Irondequoit, 
with delegates from the Rochester, Char- 
lotte, Irondequoit, and Churchville clubs. 
From Rochester alone there were between 
fifty and sixty delegates. 

Mrs. Jean Brooks Greenleaf presided. 
The programme opened with a piano solo 
by Miss Lottie B. Anthony, following the 
prayer by Rev. Anna Shaw. Mrs. Helen 
Chase Anthony, corresponding secretary, 
read her report, showing considerable in- 
terest in Monroe County. Mrs. M. D. 
Fenner presented the treasurer’s report, 
which showed $83.50 in the treasury. 

Mrs. Greenleaf reported for the Char- 
lotte Club, Mrs. J. D. Whipple for the 
Irondequoit Club, and Mrs. M. J. H. Steb- 
bins for the Churchville Club, which in- 
vited the next convention. 

Miss Mary S. Anthony’s report of the 
Rochester Club was full of interest. 
Among other things she detailed the 
efforts of the club to induce Hon. Elihu 
Root, Joseph H. Choate, Rev. J. W. 
Buckley, Mrs. W. Winslow Crannell, Mrs. 
Anna Parker Pruyn, and Rev. Lyman 
Abbott to participate in a public debate, 
with Rev. Anna H. Shaw, Susan B. An- 
thony, and Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt. It 
was proposed to hold the meeting in the 
Lyceum theatre at any date that the anti- 
suffragists might name, but they all de- 
clined. 

A local paper says: 

Dr. Porter Farley, with more valor than 
discretion, came to the assistance of the 
absent antis and read some remarks, in- 
tended to convince those present that un- 
told evil would follow the enfranchise- 
ment of women. But what a “forlorn 
hope”’ he led in the enemy’s camp! Every 
woman present wanted to say something, 
and it is quite possible that any one of 
them could have said enough, but the 
suffragists are nothing if not enthusiastic, 
and the doctor bravely stood his ground, 
while one after the other, Susan B. An- 
thony, Mrs. Mary L. T. Gannett, Mrs. 
Hannah B. Clark, Miss France Reichen- 
bach, and others opened fire with logic, 
wit, and sarcasm, until not a vestige of 
Farley’s remarks remained uncombat- 
ted. 

Officers were elected as follows: 


President—Mrs. M. J. H. Stebbins, Church 
ill 


ville. 

Vice-president—Mrs. J. D. Whipple, Iron- 
dequoit. 
Recording secretary—Mrs. E. M. Pollard, 
Charlotte. 
Corresponding secretary—Mrs. D. M. An- 
thony, Rochester. 
Treasurer— Mrs. M. D. Fenner, Rochester. 
Auditors — Mrs. Lydia Parrish, Church- 
ville, and Mrs. S. F. Blackall, Rochester. 


Supper and a social hour followed. In 
the evening, Miss Shaw spoke on ‘“‘Wom- 
an Suffrage Essential to a True Republic,”’ 
and Miss Susan B. Anthony gave a short 
address upon the work to be done at the 
approaching State convention. 





MINNESOTA ANNUAL MEETING. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Oct. 20, 1898. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 
The State Convention of the Minnesota 
W. S. A. was held in Minneapolis Oct. 4 
and 5. Having anticipated the usual time 
for the convention about one month, the 
attendance was not large, and the prepara- 
tion was, to some extent, curtailed. How- 
ever, the enthusiasm and earnestness of 
those present atoned, in a great measure, 
for lack of numbers. 
The presence, during every session, of 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, added greatly 
to the general interest, and we are largely 
indebted to her for wise counsel in the 
proposed lines of work. 
On the evening of Oct. 3 Mrs. Catt ad- 
dressed an audience at Camden Place, a 
suburb of Minneapolis, her subject being 
“Whys and Wherefores.” On Tuesday 





with men is that they will not exercise i 
and the question often arises how to ge. 





Cartridges.” In spite of a downpour of 
rain, and many other lectures and enter- 
tainments on the same evening, there was 
a fair-sized, appreciative, and enthusiastic 
audience. The logical, convincing, and 
pleasing style of the lecturer augmented 
her already increasing popularity. 

On Wednesday P. M. Mrs. Catt con- 
ducted a “School of Methods.”” Follow- 
ing her suggestions, our efforts for the 
ensuing year will be directed towards the 
press, distribution of literature in colleges, 
schools, and libraries, contest and bazar 
work, as well as educational and experi- 
mental work in the field of politics. 

The new officers are: President, Mrs. 
Martha J. Thompson, Minneapolis; Vice- 
President, Mrs. Gussie V. P. Root, St. 
Paul; Corresponding Secretary, Dr. Ethel 
£. Hurd, Minneapolis; Recording Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Hannah Egleston, Wykoff; 
Treasurer, Mrs. E. A. Brown, Luverne; 
Executive Committee, Dr. Cora Smith 
Eaton, Minneapolis; Mrs. Maria B. Bry- 
ant, St. Paul; Mrs. Concheta F. Lutz, 
Wells; Mrs. Roxana Wilson, Lake City; 
Mrs. May Dud ey Greeley, Minneapolis; 
Dr. Bessie Park Haines, Minneapolis; Miss 
Martha Scott Anderson, Minneapolis; Au- 
diting Committee, Mrs. E. J. M. New- 
comb, Minneapolis; Mrs. Julia Moore, 
Wells; State Press Committee, Chairman, 
Dr. Margaret Koch, Minneapolis; Com- 
mittee on Colleges, Miss Eva Jones, Aus- 
tin; Miss Anna Guthrie, Minneapolis; 
Legislation, Chairman, Mr. S. A. Reid, 
Minneapolis; State Bazar, Chairman, Mrs. 
May Dudley Greeley, Minneapolis; and all 
vice-presidents of all clubs in State and 
city. 

Having failed to secure a woman nom- 
inee for the Board of Education of the 
city of Minneapolis from either of the 
dominant political parties, the women in- 
terested, composing a large percentage of 
the active, intelligent women of the city, 
are fully awake to the necessity of educa- 
tion in matters concerning school fran- 
chise especially. Hence we expect a great 
increase in numbers and interest in our 
political equality clubs, as well as in the 
cause of woman suffrage in its broader 
sense. If the women of our State would 
cast off their indifference, and demon- 
strate their earnestness and ability in the 
already granted right of school franchise, 
the field of “rights’”’ would broaden with- 
out great effort. 

ETHEL E. Hurp, M. D., Cor. Sec’y. 





MISSOURI ANNUAL MEETING. 

The annual convention of the Missouri 

Equal Suffrage Association, was held in 
St. Joseph, Oct. 16 and 17, inthe Y. M. 
C. A. Music Hall. Miss Ella Harrison, 
presided, and Dr. Bushnell opened the 
meeting with prayer. Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man Catt spoke on the first evening. The 
St. Joseph Daily News says: ‘For more 
than an hour she held the large audience 
greatly interested.” 
On the second day, Miss Ella Harri- 
son, of Carthage, was unanimously re- 
elected president, Mrs. E. P. Johnson, of 
St. Louis, was made vice-president, Dr. 
Marie Adams, of Hopkins, corresponding 
secretary; Mrs. Sue De Haven, of St. 
Joseph, recording secretary; Mrs. Mary 
Waldo Calkins, of St. Louis, treasurer, 
and Mrs. Waldo Beach, of St. Joseph, 
member of the National Executive Com- 
mittee. Inthe evening a large audience 
listened with great interest to Miss Susan 
B. Anthony. 








TOLD HIS FRIEND. 

“T suffered a severe attack of rheuma- 
tism, and decided to try Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. After taking it a short time I was 
entirely cured. A friend of mine was taken 
with the same disease and I recommended 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla and it cured him.” 
WitiiAm H. Lester, 65 Leonard Street, 
Fall River, Mass. 

Hoop’s Pitts cure all liver ills. Mailed 
for 25c. by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, 
Mass. 


ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
NE) 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 

Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896. 

This volume contains sixty Armenian 

poems, most of which have never before 

been put into English. They represent a 

variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 

century to the nineteenth. 


I have been very much pleased with the book, as 
a volume of real value and interest. The transla- 











joy and sorrow, love and —Grace Kis 
all, M. D. 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid 


—FOR SALE AT THE—— 





evening, Oct. 4, at the Lyceum Theatre, 
Minneapolis, her subject was “Blank 


teaoe-manx. Established | 780. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaf- 
lets should be made payable to “‘Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Sing'e Leaflets, 15 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Doubie Leatiets, 30 cents per hun- 


dred of one kind [> 
Cio sold in numbers less thin one 


hundred, except that samples of forcy dif- 
ferent Leaflets are sent by mail jor 10 cents. 
Address onty Leaflet Department, 
Woman’s JouRNAL OFFICE 
N, Mass 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Colorado Speaks for Herself. 

More Testimony from Colorado. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 


Stone. 
The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 


Song Leaflet. 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 
WwW mow ya 8 for Herself. 
Falsehoods about Wyoming, by Hon. H. 
V. 8. Groesbeck. 
Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by aoe B. Blackwell. 
The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
iigereee. 
e Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
Waow to Win W Suff 
ow to n Woman Su 6, by Hen 
B. Blackwell. — ” 
Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 
Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, 
ad oy B. Blackwell. 
hy Women Should Have the Ballot, by 
Catherine Conyngton. 
Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 
s A pes for Remonstrants, by Lucy 
ne. 
oy and Indifference of Women, 
by Alice Stone Blackwell. 
Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 
Idaho Speaks for Herself. 
A Very New Woman. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to 
Vote, by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. 
Jas. 8. Clarkson. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell ran. 
Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 
Women’s Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo, F. Hoar. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 
Dr. Grogs on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal ee 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

Signs of the Times, by William Lloyd 
Garrison. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Three Dreams in a Desert. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, by Will Allen 
Dromgoole. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. 

Adams. 


No You Wear Birds ? 


Do you know that every summer they are 
hunted far and near, and murdered in the 
most horrible manner to obtain the feathers 
and wings for millinery purposes ? They are 
skinned alive! feathers and aigret plumes 
are taken from living birds, which are then 
left todie! Many species are fast pocoumng 
extinct. Are you satisfied that this shoul 
continue until we shall look in vain for the 
return of the birds we love to see each spring 
and summer? If not, send for adozen of the 
handsome little illustrated pamphlets, en- 
titled ‘Birds’ Nests: A Plea for Beast and 
Bird,” and give them to your friends and 
neighbors. It will enlighten them on the 
subject, and cause many a thoughtless heart 
to burn with shame for ever having worn a 
bird or wing for adornment. Itis hoped by 
agitation to create a sentiment against this 
fashion that will stop the demand for them 
and thus save their lives. I gladly give 
my time and labor in mailing them to others. 
Will send them to any address for 15 cts. per 
dozen to cover postage and printing. If you 
cannot use one dozen, will you send 10 cts. 
for half a dozen, or a 2-ct. stamp for a single 
copy. Address Joun YOUNGJOEN, 

297 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna 
H. Saw, Auice Stone BLAcKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman’s 
JournNAL Office, 3 ParkSt., Boston, Mass 
Price, post paid, 50 cents. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. Address 














Woman’s Journal Office, Boston 


Leaflet Department, M.W.S. A., 3 Park St., 
Boston, Mags. 








E*BREAKFAST COCOA 


“* Has stood the test of more than 100 years’ use among all 
classes, and for purity and honest worth is unequalled.” 


— Medical and Surgical Journal, 


Costs less than ONE CENT a Cup. 
Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD., 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the Mass. Med. Society. 

Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 


Wednesday, Sept. a1, 1898. 
For further information or catalogues, address 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 





The Drs. give their attention to both GENERA! 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, N. College Ave 
and aist St. 


Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 
Forty-ninth Annual Session. Four years’ Cur 
| +" L—— oenentee monihs. 
orou ra courses in all departments. 
Clinical’ inetraction’ and Quizze. CLAnDA MAR- 
SHALL, M. D., Dean, North College Ave. and 2ist 
8t., Philadelphia. Pa. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


The oldest coeducational medical school 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

ange teaching force, including special- 


ists. 
Advanced and thorough methods of instruction. 
Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being an- 
nually available for study. 
For catalogues and information apply to 
J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., 
Registrar, 
295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 


Twenty-sixth year opens October 3, 1898, 

















The Woman’s Journal 


Founded by Lucy Stone. 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Satur- 
day in Boston, devoted to the interesis of woman 
—to her educational, industrial, legal and political 
equality, and especially to her right of suffrage. 


EDITORS: 
HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


ASSISTANT EDITORS: 
FLORENCE M. ADKINSON 
CATHARINE WILDE. 


OCCASIONAL CONTRIBUTORS: 

Julia Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Helen E 
Villard, Alice Wellington Rollins, Mary Put 
nam Jacobi, M. D., Frances E. Willard, Laura 
M. Johns, Lillie Devereux Blake, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps Ward, Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
Dr. Emily Blackwell, Dr. Lelia G. Bedell, Dr. 
Alida C. Avery, Adelaide A. Claflin, Candace 
Wheeler, Baroness Alexandra Gripenberg, 
Prof, Ellen Hayes. 


Sample copies FREE. In clubs of six 
or more, $1.50. Regular price per 
year, $2.50. To Libraries and Reading 
Rooms, $1.25. Address 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 


“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.”—Clara Barton. 


o best woman’s paper in the United States, 
or inthe Said —Emplichwoman's Review. 


“Iti armory of weapons to all who are bat- 
ling for the rights of humanity.”—Mary A. Liver- 
more. 

« n exceedingly bright paper, and what is 
far azo a just on, Jd. could not do without it.” 
—“ Josiah Allen's Wife” (Marietta Holly). 

“THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the pF on and widening world o 
woman’s work, worth and yo nang My 2 - A i x 

this noble office and ministry. 
+ its spirit exalted.” — Frances E. Whlard. 

“Itis the most oapette que extensive couzes of 

tion regarding what women are A 
my can =. am | what they should do. fi 
is the oldest of the women’s papers now in 
tence, and has built up for itself a sofid and un- 
blemished reputation.”—/ulia Ward Howe. 
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AT THE MECHANICS’ FAIR. 


Every morning during the Fair a house- 
keepers’ conference will be held at eleven 
o’cluck in the Domestic Science Depart- 
ment. Here housekeeping methods are | 
compared, household utensils shown and | 
explained by Mrs. Marion A. McBride, 
who conducts this conference. Every 
afternovun instructive cooking lectures and 
demonstrations are given. On Nov. 8, the | 
care of milk in the State and home will be | 
given special consideration. On Nov. 11, 
Miss Maria Daniell wil] speak on cooking, | 
from an economic and scientific stand- | 
point. 

At the close of the suffrage meeting last 
Monday, in the Patriotic Room, exercises 
were beld under the direction of Mrs. 
William Lee, in honor of the Governor of 
Massachusetts. Mrs. Roger Wolcott was 
the guest of honor. General Appleton 
brought greetings from the Governor, and 
spoke of the far-reaching results of the 
war. Mrs. John F. Merrill, president of 
the San Francisco Red Cross Society, told 
of the work of California women for the 
soldiers. They have cared for over 1,000 
sick, fed and entertained 75,000 soldiers at 
the Red Cross Ferry Rooms, founded 125 
hospital beds in Manila, sent on two 
trained nurses, and contributed an im- 
mense quantity of supplies. Mrs. Alice 
Freeman Palmer spoke of the value of 
teaching patriotism, and Mrs. Mabel 
Loomis Todd told of her feeling at the 
first sight of the American flag at a far-off 
outpostof Japan. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
who had been prevailed upon to remain, 
expressed her pride in her country. She 
said: ‘‘We have been able to do what other 
nations have not done. In the East, when 
there was a pitiable deadlock, no one 
dared to raise a finger; but when the 
Spanish atrocities were beyond our pa- 
tience, we, the youngest nation, the 
unmilitary and unwarlike, took the stand 
of justice.” 

The series of meetings held in this room 
from day to day, at 3.30 P. M., outline 
historical periods, events, and places, and 
include national, State, and municipal 
departments. Next Monday will be 
Mayor's Day. On Tuesday the Old North 
Church will be the subject. Wednesday, 
the United States Daughters of the War 
of 1812 will bave charge of the programme. 
Thursday will be Constitution Day, and 
the navy will be represented. Friday will 
be Bunker Hill Monument Day. The his- 
torical exhibit in this room is of great 
interest and value. F. M. A. 








WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 


Mrs. Mary E. Craigie is one of the most 
active and enthusiastic workers in the 
interest of women throughout the United 
States, says the N. Y. Tribune. She is 
chairman of Free Libraries, New York 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, and 
she was largely instrumental in bringing 
about the establishment and opening of 
the Brooklyn Free Library, of which she 
is now the general director. Mrs. Craigie 
has devoted herself to the suffrage ques- 
tion, believing that only through the full 
recognitiun of women’s equal rights will a 
better condition of morality be brought 
about. She has, as president of several 
clubs, organized many branches of the 
work in different parts of the country, 
and put them in running order, at the 
same time keeping up a large amount to 
literary work and delivering lectures 
everywhere. Two or three books of hers 
have won attention, one of them having 
been adopted as a textbook of ancient 
mythological tales. Mrs. Craigie has been 
for some years a resident of Brooklyn, 
having come there as a young girl from 
her school in Detroit, Mich. 

The next biennial meeting of the Gen. 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs will be 
held in Milwaukee, Wis. Mrs. Lowe, the 
new president, is expected to visit Boston 
early in December. 

The sanitation committee of the Rox- 
burghe Club reports that the members 
have induced the Boston Board of Health 
to order three days’ work on a tenement 
house. 

The classes of the Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union of this city have 
opened for the season. The school for 
housekeeping, conducted at 45 St. Botolph 
Street, will open Nov. 7, and as there is 
this year a remarkably interesting and 
useful series of lectures, a large class is 
expected. These lectures are of two parts, 
one designed for employers, the other for 
employees, and treat in an interesting and 
intelligent manner the many cares and 
perplexities of the housekeeper. 

The first woman’s clubhouse built in 
Boston, the new home of the Dorchester 
Woman's Club on Centre Street, was dedi- 
cated on the evening of Oct. 31, amid 
great rejoicing. Itisa large and beauti- 
ful structure. It contains a large audit - 
rium, parlors, committee rooms, a con- 

venient kitchen, a banquet hall, and a 
wheel room. At the opening exercises 
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Baking Powder 


Made from pure 
Safeguards the food 
against alum. 


Alum powders are the greatest 
menacers to ef Ge goats dow. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 

















gave an historical sketch of theclub. Mrs. 
Mary Eddy told of the work of the build- 
ing committee. Mrs. Ella Whiton, presi- 
dent of the board of directors, accepted 
the keys. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe con- 
gratulated the club on its success, and 
hoped that the beautiful home would be 
a centre of high and happy influences. 
Mrs. Minnie E. Young, president of the 
club, dedicated the building to liberty, 
unity, and charity—in small things liberty, 
in large things unity, and in all things 
charity. The following evening the house 
was opened to the public with a bright 
entertainment. On Thursday morning a 
three days’ fair began auspiciously. 
F. M, A. 
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THE PRICE OF A STANDING ARMY. 


The New York Evening Post copied, 
last week, with approval from the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL, Mr. William Garrison’s 
letter, entitled ‘‘The Schooling of a 
Camp,” and our editorial comment upon 
it. A correspondent, recently returned 
from Germany, gives her experience as 
follows: 

“The Schooling of a Camp” brings out 
facts which every citizen of the United 
States needs tu look in the face, if our 
country is to be saved from the degrading 
influences of militarism. 

Some years ago, while studying in Ger- 
many, [ lived on the most intimate terms 
with the higher military circle of a Ger- 
man city, meeting, socially, both officers 
and their families from different parts of 
the German Empire, and spending many 
hours a day with the women, I had gone 
to Germany, familiar with its noblest lit- 
erature, and with a very exalted idea of 
the character of its people. Actual con- 
tact with the life about me gave me one 
of the greatest shocks of my life. 

One of my frequent companions in 
walks about the city was the wife of a 
German general, who was the eentre of a 
large family circle of army officers and of 
their military friends. This general’s wife 
was a grandmother, and a woman of spot- 
less reputation. On my first walk with 
her, she said, suddenly: *‘Look at that 
tall blonde in green. She is Captain B.’s 
mistress.”’ Much startled, after we had 
passed the woman, I asked for an expla- 
nation, and was astonished when it came. 
“Oh,” said this military grandmother, “of 
course, I am in the way of knowing about 
the officers’ mistresses, and I wili point 
them out to you as we meet them.”” Just 
this, and nothing more; her tone that of 
the same placid ease with which she drew 
my attention to the royal horses when 
they passed us. ‘‘But—but, you cannot 
mean what you say!’’ exclaimed the Amer- 
ican, and then the German became aware 
of the difference in points of view. But, 
while the American quivered with pain 
and disgust, the German laughed quietly. 
‘“*My dear Miss ——,”’ she said to the pro- 
testing Puritan, ‘‘we are a military peo- 
ple, and our expenses are enormous. Our 
officers are not allowed to marry, unless 
they or their brides havea certain income. 
Of course, they often marry for money, 
and love elsewhere, and often love with- 
out marrying at all. In a great military 
nation, these things always have been and 
always will be.” 

“But,’’ said the American, ‘in every 
country in the world vice is contagious. 
What is the condition of the lower rank 
in your army?” Again came the easy, 
cheerful smile on the old face. “Oh, in 
this respect the men are like their offi- 
cers!’ Then, with a seriousness which 
had been entirely absent up to this mo- 
ment, she said, suddenly: ‘‘And in the 
men it is a nuisance, because you are 
always having them ruin your best ser- 
vant girls. Just before you came to visit 
us I had an excellent cvok, who disap- 
peared, only to be found next day in the 
river, where she had drowned herself and 
her unborn child. I was exasperated, for 
her cooking was admirable!” The Amer- 
ican lovked at her, in a vain hope of see- 
ing in her face a pity, a moral anguish, 
which might underlie her shallow words, 
but neither then nor ever afterwards did 
she find these things in a German’s face 
when contemplating Germany’s national 
sins. 

And what is most striking is, that woman 
had lowered to the military level step for 
step with the men. She, too, had lost the 
saving grace of moral insight and spiritual 
desires. She, too, looked unmoved on the 
destruction of her fellow creatures. Within 
the last two or three years Germany’s 
clergy have awakened to the sense of a 
national degradation, and have been mak- 








Mrs. Ellen Dana Orcutt, the first president, 


ing some plain statements as to how 


great that degradation has become. They 
should have spoken earlier. 

Let us who love virtue in men and 
women, who believe that man was made 
to serve bis fellows, not to destroy them, 
speak to America in time. 

AN AMERICAN WOMAN. 

New York, Oct. 26. 





WOMEN ATTORNEYS. 


Miss Bertha Lebus and Miss Sarah 
Wilde, of Los Angeles, Cal., lately passed 
a brilliant examination for admission to 
the bar before the Supreme Court. The 
justices made the test severe, and asked 
questions regarding some difficult under- 
lying principles. Miss Lebusis a graduate 
of Wellesley College. She has taken the 
course in the Los Angeles Law School for 
recreation, and is undecided whether or 
not she will practise law. Miss Wilde will 
continue her studies in a law office. 


Miss Edith M. Conant, who is said to 
be the only woman attorney in Minnesota, 
has compiled an abstract of the State laws 
affecting the rights and property of 
women. Miss Conant is corresponding 
secretary of the Minnesota Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 

Mrs. Clara Foltz, who for twelve years 
practised at the bar of California, and 
who for the past two or three years has 
been a member of the New York bar, has 
removed to Denver, Col., where she will 
engage in the general practice of law in 
all the courts. She announces that she 
will establish a weekly paper, to be called 
The Mecca, in honor of the State of Colo- 
rado, which she says is truly a Mecca to 
self-respecting women from every point 
of the world’s compass. The first number 
will be issued Nov. 12; price $2 per annum. 
Mr. Earl Marble, the son-in-law of Chi- 
cago’s respected lawyer, C. C. Bonney, 
will assist her editorially. 

Miss Amy F. Acton, well known to 
many of our readers as a lawyer, has re- 
cently opened an office in the Tremont 
Building in this city. She is a Boston 
woman, and a graduate of the public 
schovls. In 1892 she entered the Law 
School of Boston University, from which 
she graduated in 1895, with the degree of 
LL. B. She was admitted to the Massa- 
chusetts bar in 1894, a year before com- 
pleting her course in the University, and 
began practice immediately by trying and 
winning a case in the Probate Court. A 
year later she accepted an offer from a 
corporation in Ohio to become one of 
their attorneys. This position she re- 
signed last spring, as she desired to re- 
sume active practice in her native city. 
While in Ohio Miss Acton was admitted 
to the Supreme Court of that State. She 
was the only woman among fifty-two can- 
didates, and attained the highest per 
cent. in the class, Although she has been 
established here but a short time, she has 
been retained to defend a suit brought in 
the Supreme Court of New Hampshire, 
and has several other matters in charge. 
The number of women lawyers is grow- 
ing steadily larger. Among those in Bos- 
ton are Mrs. Lesser, Mrs. Fall, and Misses 
Hall, Jones, Hackett, Marcy, Powers, and 
Taylor. Several have offices of their own, 
while others have salaried positions. 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 





City Point.—The League met onTues- 
day evening of last week at Pilgrim Hall, 
with a large attendance. Prof. Frank 
Parsons, of the Boston University Law 
School, presented many new ideas in his 
address upon ‘Self-Government for 
Cities.” He opposed limitations upon 
municipal self-government imposed by 
State control, and held that in the 
long run better results would follow if 
the citizens of a city possessed the same 
degree of self-government as those of 
a town. The violation of the princi- 
ple of self-government, whereby class dis- 
tinction is kept up, and women are ex- 
cluded from participation in affairs of 
State, was shown to be not only an 
injustice, but also detrimental to the 
best interests of the body-politic. The 
social hour was introduced with a pleas- 
ing song by Miss Alice Drew, accom- 
panied by Mrs. J. H. Wheater, after 
which the following hostesses took charge; 
Mrs. James Corney, Mrs. Damon, Mrs. 
Laskey, Mrs. Emery, Mrs. Priest, and Mrs. 
J. Wiswell. A beautiful effect was pro- 
duced in the supper-room through the 
profuse use of autumn leaves and huge 
bunches of barberries, which decorated 
the table, otherwise glowing with crimson- 
shaded candelabra. Mrs. Edwards pre- 
sided at the coffee urn, while a bevy: of 
young ladies lent both grace and utility to 
this social function. E. F. B. 


CAMBRIDGE.—The League held its 12th 
annual meeting at the residence of Mrs. 
A. A. Geddis on Oct. 31. The follow ng 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

President—Mrs. Mary P. C. Billings. 

Vice-presidents—Mrs. Henry White, Mrs. 
Caroline P. Chase, Mrs. Myra G. Hall. 

Recording secretary— Mrs. Helen Adelaide 
Ricker. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Mary Telford. 

Executive committee—Miss Phebe M. 
Kendall, Miss Maria Murdock, Mrs. L. B. 
Crawford, Mrs. Otis Brown. 

The reports showed goed work done dur- 
ing the year through the efforts of the 
president, who still continues a most en- 
thusiastic suffragist. We are not discour- 
aged. Our club does a good work and is 


No other floor covering is comparable to the 
Oriental Rug. Age lessens neither its beauty, 
nor its value. Indeed, age, as with a master- 
piece of art, rather enhances its value. Time 
gives to the Oriental Rug a mellowness and 
richness of color, a sheen or delicate silken tone, 
which age imparts to no other fabric. Antique 
Rugs are much sought, not simply because they 
are old, but because of this exquisite touch with 
which Old Father Time embellishes them. 

We are making an unusual display of these 
goods, and for a few days are giving (in our 
carpet department, on the fourth floor) a special 
exhibit which will surprise those who visit it for 
the first time. We have devoted a large space to 


Antique Persians, 
Feregans, 
Kazaks, 
Mossouls, Etc. 


$5.00 to 


Anent Oriental Rugs. 


them, and the goods are hung in such a way as to 
show them, with the assistance of electric lights, 
to great advantage. Those who are fond of these 
goods, or of any beautiful fabric display, will find 
this a rare attraction. To such it presents many 
characteristics of a fine picture gallery. 

To introduce and advertise this comparatively 
new department, we are making a SPECIAL 
SALE for the next ten days, and are making 
prices fully 33 per ct. below the usual retail 
prices of corresponding goods. Visitors will find 
the prices marked on each piece in plain figures’ 
and they will find the values simply UNAP- 
PROACHABLE. The collection embraces 


Fine Silk Rugs, 
Bokharas, 
Carabaghs, 
Daghestans, Etc. 


This lot includes a full line of hall runners, carpet sizes, parlor rugs, etc., at prices ranging from 


$225.00 


The same qualities are now selling in this city at prices from $10.00 to $350.00, 





Houghton 


always ready to do more. We are the 
‘reserve force’ that Mrs. Livermore often 
speaks of. We supply the Woman’s 
JOURNAL to the Social Union, the Pros- 
pect Union, the Y. M. C. A., and the Y. 
W. C. A., and we have agreed to furnish 
‘the Century Plate matter to a newspaper. 
We enjoyed some selections from Mrs* 
Charlotte Perkins Stetson’s poems, which 
were sparkling and bright like their 
author. One need not be told, in order 
to know, who the author is. We enjoyed 
our social hour with our amiable hostess, 
whose doors are ever open to the League, 
for which the League is always grateful. 
HELEN A. RICKER, Rec. Sec. 











To be entirely relieved of the aches and 
pains of rheumatism means a great deal, 
and Hood’s Sarsaparilla does it. 








HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS 


The Life of Our Lord in Art 


With some account of the Artistic Treat- 
ment of the Life of St. John the Baptist. 
By EsteELLE M. HuRLL, editor of Mrs. 
Jameson’s Art Works. With 16 full-page 
illustrations and over 80 text drawings. 
8vo, $3.00. 

In this book Miss Hurll gives a descrip- 
tive history of the artistic treatment of 
every incident in the life of Christ which 
has been made the subject of art, and the 
account embraces not only the works of 
the old masters, but is brought down to 
the art of our day. The book is issued in 
the same style with Miss Hurll's edition 
of Mrs. Jameson’s Art Works, and is illus- 
trated in the same effective manner. 


From Sunset Ridge 

Poems Old and New. By JuLIA WarpD 
Howe. 12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 

A handsome book beginning with Mrs. 
Howe’s famous Battle-Hymn of the Re- 
public, and containing the best poems in 
her previous volumes with many now first 
collected. It will be very acceptable to 
iovers of genuine poetry and to admirers 
of Mrs. Howe. 


The Battle of the Strong 

A notable new story, by GILBERT 
PARKER, author of “The Seats of the 
Mighty,’’ etc. 12mo, $1.50. 


The Black Curtain 


A thoroughly interesting California 
novel, by FLoRA HAINES LOUGHEAD, 
author of ‘‘The Man who was Guilty,” 


9 aes Abandoned Claim.” 12mo, 
1.50. 
The Story of Little Jane 


and Me. 


By M.E. Square 12mo, $1.00 

A charming book for young girls, a 
story of actual childhood in New York 
city a half century ago. It gives an un- 
commonly truthful and humorous remi- 
niscence of child life. 





Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE.—The management has 
departed from its custom, and announces 
a repetition of Rostand’s famous romantic 
drama, ‘Cyrano de Bergerac” the coming 
week. The twelve performances of this dra- 
matic sensation have not given sufficient 
opportunities of enjoying this great pro- 
duction, the success of which is assured. 
Improvements in stage settings will prove 
still more satisfactory. At the Tuesday 
matinee will be given a souvenir bottle of 
violet water with a spray stopper. The 
performance of ‘‘The Solicitor’ follows 
on Monday, Nov. 14. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 
Counsellor at Law. 
618 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass. 


New England Women’s Club. ponte 

Nov. 7, 3.30 P. M. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe w j 

opeak. Subject, “A Gossip About my Winter in 
9.” 








Nurse or Attendant. 

Position desired by a lady of over ten years’ 
experience with nervous and insane cases in hos- 
ay eee private families. Address L.M, P.O. 

x . 





An American Girl, 22 years old, graduate of 
Brockton High School. wants a place as lady’s 
companion, or to travel with an invalid. Address 
L. A.. WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, Boston. 





A Middle-Aged Woman would like to runa 
small coat-room, school, hotel or assembly room; 
to assist in mailing-room, or correspondence 0 
any publication, or linen-room of hotel, institu- 
tion, hospital. Address, R. M. B., 29 Common 
Street, City. 


Seal Sacques 
$150 


We have just finished twenty-five 
Seal Sacques which we shall 
sell at $150. We guaran- 
tee them to be latest 
style and equal to 
any usually 
sold for 
$200 


E. Kakas & 
Sons, 


.- 162 Tremont St. 





Seneeeeeenanaeneeneemeninel 
$$$ 


























WHOLESALED BY 
JOHN C. MEYER & CO., 
87 Summer Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Telephone “ Oxford” 515. 





Cutter’s 
>” 


Has, for the last 35 years been used and 
tested with the very best of results. It 
not only retains its color and brilliancy, but 
it is the embodiment of strength, purity, and 
durability. 

We feel confident that once tried, this 
silk will be successful in obtaining your 
favor. 


Silk 
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